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LET’S STOP LEANING ON 
WASHINGTON’ 


TEN years ago almost to the day, on the eve of 
what turned out to be World War II, I took my family 
abroad along with a station wagon for use on the 
other side, and we landed in Rotterdam. We then em- 
barked on a five-thousand-mile jaunt that crisscrossed 
the Continent. I remember that our first night’s stop 
was The Hague and that when we rolled into that 
city we found ourselves in the thick of a Dutch 
kermis. As our ear nosed through the elaborately 
festooned streets, we found ourselves engulfed in a 
laughing, tumultuous, gaily bedizened mass of people 
of all ages that swarmed over the car and vociferously 
shouted their cheerful greeting. It was something of 
a strenuous experience to crash a Dutch kermis and 
one which I really never expected to repeat. But 
here I am on the eve of the Schenectady kermis, again 
crashing the gate as an outsider. Being of Dutch 
Colonial descent, however, I do have more than ordi- 
nary interest in a celebration that recalls the days of 
the early Dutch in this region. 


1Address before the Kiwanis Club of Schenectady, 
New York. 
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HAROLD O. VOORHIS 
VICE-CHANCELLOR, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
The Holland Society of New York, which I have 
the honor to represent, is interested in preserving 
memories and traditions of the early Dutch settlers 
in America and promoting as best we can virtues and 
The 


society consists of men of Dutch descent who happen 


principles which we proudly attribute to them. 


to be able through the caprice of geneties to trace 
their ancestry back through the male line without a 
break to some one of the American Dutch colonists 
of the seventeenth century. Because so many of these 
progenitors were intimately identified with the early 
history of this part of the country, it is with peculiar 
enthusiasm that I bring you and your fellow townsmen 
our felicitations on this occasion. 

Needless to say, I take comfort in the presence here 
of others of Dutch extraction, for if I should tend 
in any way to amplify the worthiness of our ancestry, 
perhaps they will sustain me. We 
Dutchmen do this, you know, on all possible occasions. 
At the same time I am not one to forget the adage 
that when a man starts to brag of his lineage you may 
be sure that the best of the family is underground. 


remote sons of 
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hip on occasion is not 


However, a little 
too bad a thing. It h 


ancestor wors 
, 4: — : 
is Deen my Ol rvation that the 


an who elimbs high the ladder ot suecess without 


sing respect for his origin, however humble, always 


mimands admiration for that quality. But to parade 
yin a spirit ol smug seil-esteem, as though 
anything whatsoever to do with 


it, is to merit prize for asininity. I hope it may 
descendants of those who first 


that 


fathers out of deference to the spl ndid quality ot their 


never be said us 


colonized this majestic vale we extol our tore- 


In any ease, give us of the Dutch 


iving descendants. 


ineage humility, O Lord, that our friends of other 


‘igin may somehow bear with us in our conceit of 
birthright. 


| am 


product ol 


mindful, of our city today is the 


1 


many ances strains, that the variety 


of national cultures which have contributed to its 
notable development constitutes a most precious heri- 
invidious to attribute the 


Now 


represents a 


tage, and that it would be 


lion’s share of credit to any one of them. for a 


that 
But, after all, it is 


Dutchman such an admission as 


very large concession. not so 


much what our ancestors were, but what we ourselves 
are, that counts. In truth I find amusing the rather 


with which some of our good 


take this 
My sympathy runs to the late Will Rogers who, in ad- 


painful seriousness 
friends and associates matter of pedigree. 
dressing one of the chapters of the D. A. R. down in 
Texas, started out by saying that since he was of the 
blood of the Cherokee Indians, his folks of course did 
not come over on the Mayflower, but they were down 


to meet the boat. Another example of pedigree-com- 


plex that gives me a chuckle is that of the lady of 
newly acquired wealth but uncertain background who 
decided to 


elorification. She 


have a genealogy written for her own 


called in competent genealogist 
who before long discovered a skeleton in the family 
wardrobe in the person of a certain Uncle John who 
had When the in- 


vestigator confronted the good lady with this awkward 


situation, she told him hotly to handle it the best way 


been electrocuted for murder. 


he could but never on any account to reveal the truth. 
Much concerned lest he not be paid for his services, 
he came out with the statement: “Uncle John was a 
rare old man, an edueator of sorts whose very life was 
a lesson. He oceupied with firm support the chair of 
electricity in one of our more prominent state institu- 
tions, and died in the harness.” 

Seriously, gentlemen, it behooves us not only to 
pay fitting tribute to our worthy forebears, whatever 
their composition, circumstance, or contribution to 
the life of the strenuous times in which they lived, 
bat to cultivate in our own lives the solid traits they 


possessed which are so urgently needed today. Now 
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as never before do we need to rekindle the faith of oy, 


Instead of faith, too many of us embra, 


act 


Fathers. 
fatalism and by so doing surrender ourselves to , 
“creeping paralysis of the mind and will more (. 
structive than any threat which confronts us fro, 
without.” Gentlemen, as trustees of the priceles 
heritage of freedom we shall betray and abdicate thg; 
trust if we supinely submit to this malignant diseas, 
“Faith of our Fathers, living faith”... with that a 
our basie strength, unyielding and _ unremitting. 
coupled with all the ancillary qualities that have 
America great, we cannot fail to meet with triumph 
the inordinate demands of the times both at home anj 
abroad. 

These old Dutchmen of the early days of Schenec. 
tady were a courageous, independent, self-reliant lot, 
Were they to revisit this earthly scene I wonder hoy 
they would appraise some of the work of ourselves, 
their successors? I don’t mean the physical miracles 
of the twentieth century. Once inured to these, and 
it wouldn’t take them long, how would they feel 
about other aspects of our way of life? I daresay 
they would soon discover that for all our moder 
gadgets, glittering towers, and spectacular achieve- 
ments there are fundamental points at which we ap.- 
pear to have lost rather than gained ground. Atte 
fighting war after war in the sacred cause of freedou, 
with a string of victories remarkable for its uw 
blemished consistency, we find ourselves undergoing 
at home, we the American people, a constantly in- 
creasing restriction of personal freedom. With thai 
insidious depletion of our individual liberty we witness 
a suppression of initiative, a withering of self-reliance, 
an undermining of confidence, a condition, in short, 
which constitutes today a supreme test of our faith. 

Notwithstanding our epic labors to rid other parts 
of the world of authoritarian government we find ow 
selves in this country increasingly the servants rather 
than the masters of our own state. We still maintain 
more or less the tenets of our Bill of Rights. We still 
maintain, ostensibly, the machinery of government by 
popular will, We are still, thank God, marvelous!) 
well off in every material way compared with othe: 
peoples. But these things should not permit us t 
blink the fact that we have already surrendered fai 
too much of the political ground on which our fore- 
bears stood as honest, thrifty, industrious, self-reliant 
We can’t turn the clock back. We wouldn't 
if we could. But on looking back to get our bearings 
forward we would do well to heed seriously those 
tendencies of the times, alien to the past, that seem 


pioneers. 


to vitiate rather than enhance the strength of ou 


glorious heritage as a people. 
There is seareely any avenue of life in which thus 
danger does not beset us, although it is often ob- 
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ved by pleasant hedgerows of one kind or another 
ike the picture as a whole mendaciously attrae- 
In my own field of edueation, for example, I 
rd as pernicious some of the proposals and im- 
ms in the recent report of a presidential com- 
ssion Which recommends that the Federal govern 
nt heavily subsidize publie higher education in this 
intry, to the exclusion and probable deterioration of 
vate institutions, in order that the present record 
king enrollment of two and one third millions of 
- American youth may be doubled by 1960. They 
upon Congress for legislation to provide large 
propriations from Washington for the enlargement 
f our state and other tax-supported colleges and uni- 
rsities and the erection of new publie junior col- 
leges Which will make it possible for vastly increased 
numbers of our high-school youth to go on for at least 
o years of college free of tuition expense. They 
recommend, in addition, a program of national scholar- 
ships for civilians modeled somewhat after the edu- 
cational setup of the GI Bill of Rights which will 
enable students to continue into the upper years of 
college and professional schools at government ex- 
pense, 
Now it’s easy to criticize the report on the ground 
hat we don’t need so many college students, that we 
uldn’t corral so if we without 
sloppily diluting the quality, that we would rather 
ot sacrifice our private institutions, and that, in any 


many wanted to 


ase, the astronomical cost would sink us. But a 
blanket indictment of that kind leaves us just where 
ve are, which is not quite where we ought to be. If 
the faults of the country today are in any way at- 
tributable to a faulty system of education, particularly 
at the upper levels, and I think they are, we are not 
going to help that situation by doubling the number 
of those exposed to it. Our first job is to do a better 
job with those we are now prepared to train before 
we deliberately double the traffic. Moreover, there is 
less need of a big increase in the college populace 
than there is in seeing to it that the existing facilities 
are made available to those who most deserve them. 
It is a trite but accurate charge that there are a lot 
of young people not in college today who are better 
college material than some now accommodated. If 
we could switch that material, we would be doing a far 
better job than would be done by doubling the enroll- 
ment. It is easy enough to turn away a student whose 
means exeeed his brains, if there is an applicant of 
superior ability at hand to take his place. In so far 
as the failure of able students to make application is 
due to lack of funds, a sound scholarship syym will 
certainly help the situation. The GI Bill has done 
a wonderful thing for the veterans. Perhaps a limited 
program of government scholarships for civilians, ad- 
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ministered along much the same lines, would prove 
I think it would. But where the talk 
runs to billions of government money for more build- 


equally good. 


ings for more students, with enormous continuing 
subsidies year after year, there’s plenty of room for 
doubt. 

It is one thing to declare that there should be an 
equality of opportunity for American youth to go to 
college, but quite another thing to insist that it is the 
inalienable right of every young person able to pro- 
duce a high-school diploma to go on to eollege at 
public expense. There must be a deliberate culling 
at that point or we shall subject the colleges to raw 
material they can’t possibly digest without vital injury 
to themselves and the body politic in terms of im- 
paired over-all performance. Not every high-school 
youngster has been blessed with the native capacity to 
carry forward a normal college program with suffi- 
cient advantage to himself or anybody else to justify 
the tax burden. 

Every tax-subsidized misfit in college is a further 
loss to some form of useful productivity suited to his 
natural capacity. If we add to these costs the sense 
of frustration which attends scholastic failure or the 
inability to command the kind of a job such ill-adapted 
collegians think the college exeursion should afford 
them, the picture of wholesale higher education be- 
While it is true that the out- 
been 


comes still less roseate. 
let for college-trained men and women has 
steadily broadened in terms of various kinds of work 
which eall for college training, if we should double 
today’s prodigious college enrollment, it is a dead 
cinch that inability to expand the white-collar oeeupa- 
tions proportionally would create a mischievous sur- 
plus of applicants. 

Although I have long been connected with privately 
controlled universities, I am an enthusiastic advocate 
of the kind of opportunity presented by our state 
universities and believe in strengthening them to meet 
naturally developing needs with all of the local, 
indigenous tax support that ean be adduced. But I- 
don’t want to see American higher education subjected 


The 


progressively to the dangers of political control. 
first move in every instance of totalitarian rule has 


been to seize control of the universities. As long 
our state universities look after themselves, and 
long as our independent colleges and universities are 
permitted to survive, that thing can’t happen here., 
About half the load of higher education in this 
country is now borne by the private institutions. They 
are rendering a public service at private expense. 
Were it not for them, taxes supporting higher edu- 
eation would have to be doubled. What is more im- 
portant, these independent institutions have been the 


trail blazers, the pace makers, the standard setters, 
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ments in the American edu- 


the politically immune el 

cational scene for the past three hundred years. In 

a truly vital sense they represent our most redoubtable 

citadels of freedom. As long as they flourish, edu- 

cation in this country ean never be made the instru- 
entality of authoritarian government) It is in the 


public interest, I submit, and not merely in their self- 
interest, that any measures looking toward the finan- 
cial domination of higher education by our central 
government, tending to inflate the publie institutions 
and to desiceate the less affluent independent institu- 
tions, should be vigorously opposed. 

Not the least of our troubles today is other forms of 
financial aid from Washington. Too many of our 
people have been worshiping security rather than 
opportunity, as we used to do. I wonder if we would 
vield a better college crop by removing the oppor- 
tunity for a boy now and then to work his way through 
college? I wonder to what extent this accelerated 
disposition to look to Washington for financial hand- 
outs of all kinds is weakening our essential get-up 
and integrity as a people? Too many in this country 
are dedicating their lives to the process of dividing 
wealth instead of multiplying it. Facing an interna- 
tional situation which is making implacable demands 
upon us for relief, reconstruction, and rearmament, 
the extent of which passes comprehension, we can no 
longer tolerate at home a non-stop bureaucratic binge 
which recognizes no bottom to the publie purse, unless 
we are prepared to face the debacle. 

Most of our colleges are hard up. 
be. They could all use a lot more money than they’ve 


got. So could all of you in your own businesses. 


They always will 


It is not so easy to raise money these days through 


But the charitable disposition of people can’t 


drives. 





Events 
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he wholly squelched even by the tax-collector. Map 
private institutions will have to put their rates moy, 
fully in line with their costs. But, given a chaneo. 
they will survive. Somehow they’ve done so, ever sinop 
the Dark Ages. 

Lest I be thought unfaithful to my ealling, 
me reaffirm my passionate belief in as large a pry 
gram of education of all kinds as the times will afford 
and in the constant improvement of that progra) 
I strongly endorse the central objectives of the presi. 
dential commission which are to give everyone all thy 
education he can take; but some of the means { 
which T have referred seem to me ill-advised in that 
they would aggravate that profligacy in our national 
economy which has already put us in jeopardy. 

God knows we are living in a streptococcied world, 
a world in which the good old problem of progress 
toward the better life for all has been tragically sup- 
planted overnight by the threat of wholesale obliters 
tion. If we have learned anything at all the har 
way in this strenuous twentieth century, it is that our 
best bet for survival is cranial gray matter. The first 
line of defense for man or nation in any untoward 
situation is education, and it is the only line of de- 
fense that does not in some degree resemble the 
Maginot Line. We may not know what lies behind the 
Tron Curtain but we do know that if we raise to su 
perior intelligence enough people in front of it the 
danger to us of what may lie behind it is arrested by 
that bulwark as naught else could possibly arrest it 
It is, therefore, to be devoutly hoped, I submit, that 
edueation will always be a foremost unfettered enter 
prise in America, and that the incandescent faith of 
our people in that enterprise may never falter. 


) 
! 










FULBRIGHT ACT: EXCHANGE OR ONE-WAY 
TRAFFIC? 

In another column of this issue of ScHoon AND 
Society there will be found an account of the signing 
of an agreement between representatives of the Amer- 
ican and British governments which will bring the 
Fulbright Act into force as between the two countries. 
Before we take too much unction to our souls for an 
action which was intended to be generous and designed 
to promote international understanding, it is neces- 
sary to be reminded of one obstacle to the smooth 
working of this Act as its author, Senator J. William 
Fulbright, had intended it to work. 

Because of the currency restrictions no qualified 


student, teacher, protessor, or research seholar from 


the United Kingdom and Colonial Dependencies will 








be able to benefit from the arrangements to the extent 
of more than the cost of transportation from thei 
homes to the United States. 
hand, will receive the cost of transportation, main- 
tenance, and tuition which will be paid in sterling. 
What applies to the British-American arrangements 
applies to practically all other countries that had the 
benefit of lend-lease and of funds from the sale of 


Americans, on the other 


surplus property. 

It is unfortunate that the currency difficulty could 
not have been met. It would be within the compe- 
tence of the joint commissions in the countries that 
enter into the agreements and the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships to limit the number of awards for some 
time and to establish a genuine system of exchange. 
In view of present conditions in most of the countries 
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ch the Fulbright Act applies, a good ease could 
ide out for awarding more opportunities for 
yn students, teachers, professors, and research 
cers to come to the United States than tor Amer- 
sto study abroad. There is, of course, the Smith- 
dt Act which, unless appropriations to carry out 
noble 


yurpose are provided, will remain only : 
sture. Without some financial provision for tor 
ers in the various categories in question after they 

n the United States, the result may be a one-way 
e¢ rather than a genuine system of exchange. 


Bree 


BRITAIN AND THE FULBRIGHT ACT 
{CCORDING to a report received from the British 
ormation Services, an agreement to put the Ful- 
eht Act into effect was assigned on September 22 

Ernest Bevin and Don C. Bliss chargé d’affaires 
the United States Embassy in London. Senator 
Fulbright was present at the signing. American read- 
rs are familiar with the provisions of the Fulbright 
Act. As far as Britain is concerned the equivalent 

$20,000,000 is expected to be available for edu- 
itional purposes for the benefit of students of the 
United States and of the United Kingdom and British 
Colonial Dependencies. 

The Act will be administered by a joint commission 
in London, consisting of 12 members, seven Amer- 
icans appointed by the American Ambassador and 
five British appointed by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The joint commission will make 
recommendations to the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships in Washington as to the general policies to be 
pursued in the expenditure of funds and the number 

scholarships to be awarded. 

The purposes to which the funds are to be devoted 


rae 
( 


1) To finance the studies, ineluding traveling and 
intenanece expenses, of Americans in schools and in- 
tutions of higher learning in the United Kingdom and 
lonial Dependencies, or of students of the United King- 
m and Colonial Dependencies in similar American insti- 
tions situated outside the United States. 


(2) To finance the traveling of students of the United 
Kingdom and Colonial Dependencies for the purposes of 
ttending American schools and institutions of higher 


learning within the United States. 


The benefits of the agreement will extend to stu- 
dents, teachers, professors, and research scholars. 
The qualifications of the selection of participants 
from the United Kingdom and Colonial Dependencies 
will be yecommended by the joint commission to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships in Washington. 
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ANTI-DISCRIMINATION REGULATIONS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 


STATE 
Board of Regents of New York 


to nondiserini 


Ix October, the 
State adopted new regulations relating 
natory educational practices as speeitied by the 1948 
amendment to the state laws banning discrimination in 
admission to colleges and universities on the grounds 
of “race, religion, creed, color, or national origin.” 
The regents also authorized Frederick W. Hoeing, 
administrator of the fair educational practices act, 
to undertake a speedy study ot the application forms 
for admission in higher institutions and to confer with 
admission officers of various colleges on the question 
of admission policies. 

The new rules require that: 

a petition filed with the State Education Department by 
or on behalf of a person alleging discrimination shall 
be in writing and verified and shall inelude a clear and 
concise statement of the facts, a transcript of the ap 
plieant’s academic record, and other pertinent informa 
tion such as test scores, academic honors, extracurricular 
activities, and references. If these scores in a scholastic 
aptitude test are not available, the education department 
may require the petitioner to take such a test. 

The rules concerning the form of certificates of 
religious or denominational colleges specify the inclu- 
sion of the name of the religious or denominational 
organization operating, controlling, or supervising the 
institution and a statement as to whether the college 


admits nonmembers of the denomination. 


LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS IN FAVOR OF 
FEDERAL AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE recommendations of the Report of the Presi 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education for the lib 
eralization of academie research and extension pro 
grams were approved by presidents and other ad- 


ministrative officers of 53 institutions at the 62d an- 


nual convention of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities held in Washington 
(D. C.), November 9-11. 
composed of colleges and universities operating under 
the Morrill Act, passed resolutions in favor of draft 


deferments for certain professional students and for 


The association which is 


teachers, financial grants for the construction of fa- 
cilities for ROTC instruction, a universal, broad adult- 
education program, support of legislation for a Na- 
tional Science Foundation, extension of social-security 
benefits to employees of public colleges and universi- 
ties, reservation of some television frequencies for 
educational institutions, and Federal aid to edueation 
without Federal control. 

The complete text of the resolution may be obtained 











A NEW SOURCE OF INFORMATION ON 
BRITISH EDUCATION 


By SING with October, 1948, the British Intor- 
on Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
ling a special bulletin on current educational 
developments 1 the United Kingdom. This publica- 
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tion, which will appear “three or four times a y 
will not offer “hot news,” but rather information 
more substantial nature regarding educational ¢] 
and policies and a short bibliographical section. 
BIS will continue to issue other printed and min 
graphed information on the various aspects of B 
education “as the need arises.” 

The new publication is entitled Educational Notes 
and may be obtained from the BIS at the add 
given above. The first issue consists of twelve pages 


of news embracing all types of edueational acti 





Report on inerease in membership for week ending 


Nove he r Zu: 10, 


Appointments, Elections 
Resignations, Retirements 

Cuester C. MAXEy, dean of the division of social 
Whitman College (Walla Walla, Wash.), 


was named president, November 20, to sueceed the late 


e1lenees 


Winslow Samuel Anderson, whose death was reported 


n ScHor AND Society, NOVEMBER 20. 


WiturAM H. WANNAMAKER, dean and vice-president 
of Duke University (Durham, N. Car.), 
neellor, November 19. 


was elected 


FRANK E. SORENSON, associate protessor ol eduea 
tion, University of Nebraska, has been named dean of 
the summer session and director of the department of 
educational services, succeeding R. D. Moritz who has 


retired after 23 years of service. 


SALOMON N. TREVINO, assistant professor of Span 


ish, the University of Chicago, has been appointed 


{ 


assistant dean of students in the division of the hu- 


manities to serve during the remainder of the aea- 


J. RictarpD TovEN, assistant professor of Spanish, 
New York University, 


established 


is director of the university’s 
Student 


offices of the center are at 15 W: shineton Mew s. 


recently Foreign Center. The 


Lynn L 


ticlan mn the Test 


MerrRILL, formerly consulting mathema- 
rch department of Stromberg-Carl- 
on, Rochester (N. Y.), has assumed new duties as 
f craduate studies and professor of mathe 
Technology (Potsdam, N. 


Za). In the direetorsl ip Dr. 


ties, Clarkson College of 
Merrill will be respon- 
lination of the graduate programs 


e €0-01 


of the various academic de partments. 


AMONG appointments announced recently by J. 
Paul Leonard, president, San Francisco State College, 


are the following: direetor of audio-visual edueation 


and associate professor, Helen Clifford Gunter; ¢! 

of the Veterans Guidance Center, Leo C. V. Coulsor 
professor of social science and chairman of the di 

sion, Donald M. Castleberry; associate professors 
Joseph Debrum (business edueation), James B 
Enochs (psychology), and George Welles (biological 
sciences) ; assistant professors, John Beecher (sociol- 
ogy), Mabel A. Brenn, Florence Gormley Henderson, 
and Gladys Susan Pugh (special edueation), Alice 
Philip Breslow, Mahela W. Hays, and Beatrice A. 
Wright (psychology), Lauren Brink and Karl George 
(English), Wayne L. 


Mayo J. Bryce (art), Jordan Churchill (philosophy) 


Peterson Britton (speech), 
Lyle E. Gibson (geography), and Natalye C. Hall 
(political science) ; instructors, Herbert Bisno (social 
science), Paul Douglas Holtzman (speech), Frank 
William Johnson (drama), Margaret Kinsey Keckler, 
Kilene Mae Morrison, and Joan Louise Pfeiffer (edu- 
cation), Lamar Seal Mackay (journalism), Jaequelin 
Ogg (art and drama), and Jack Patten (English); 
and visiting professor of business administration, 
John B. Schneider. 


Harry F. GARNER was recently appointed director 
of secondary education and placement service, State 
Teachers College (Bloomsburg, Pa.). 


ALFRED D. Srmpson, associate professor of educa 
tion, Harvard University, was appointed to a profes 
Willard Van 0 


- 


Quine, professor of philosophy, and James B. Fisk, 


sorship of education, November 24. 


Gordon MeKay professor of applied physies, hav 
been named senior fellows in the university’s Society 
of Fellows. The senior fellows, 10 in number, “direct 
an educational experiment in which, since 1933, young 
college graduates of outstanding promise have beet 
viven three years to do study and research at Harvard 


‘on their own.’ ” 
Henry G. Booker, university lecturer in mathe 


maties, Cambridge University, and an authority on 


the propagation of electric waves, has been appointed 
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fessor ol electrical engineering, Cornell Unive rsity, 


will join the staff later in the month. 


gE Johns Hopkins University has reconstituted 
Thomas C. Jenkins Department of Biophysics of 
School of Medicine as a university department of 
physics bearing Mr. Jenkins’s name and has ap- 
ted the following to posts in the department: 
an Keffer Hartline, professor and chairman ot 
department; John Pray Hervey, Martin Glover 
‘abee, and Frank Brink, Jr., associate professors; 
These 


scientists are now in the University of Pennsylvania 


nd Philip Wynne Davies, assistant professor. 


ere they have been working with Detlev W. Bronk, 

ose appointment as president of the Johns Hopkins 
University was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
{ugust 7. Funds for the establishment of the depart- 
nt were given to the university in 1947 by Mrs. 
ay MeShane Jenkins in honor of her late husband, 
lhomas C. Jenkins. 


WILLIAM ALLISON SHIMER, whose resignation from 
he presidency of Marietta (Ohio) College was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 27, 1947, 
and who served as visiting professor of philosophy in 
the University of Hawaii (Honolulu) during the past 
academie year, has been appointed to a professorship 
in the university’s department of philosophy for the 


year ( 1948-49). 


R. FREEMAN Burrs, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been granted 
leave of absence for the second semester to give a new 
course on “The Church and State in American Edu- 
cation” in the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Butts, 
who will begin his new duties in February, will also 
lecture on “School and Society” and on the “Social 


History of Education.” 


CLARENCE ZENER, professor of metallurgy, Institute 
for the Study of Metals, the University of Chicago, 
is Serving as special lecturer and consultant on phys- 
ical metallurgy in the department of mining and 


metallurgieal engineering, University of Illinois. 


THe following have been appointed to assistant 
professorships in Wayne University (Detroit 1): 
Donald J. Lloyd (English), and Esther H. Read, 
Rozella M. Sehlotfeldt, Elizabeth I. Sears, and Flor- 
ence EK. Sherbon (nursing). 


IRENE MAy Meru has been appointed instructor in 
political science, Sullins College (Bristol, Va.). 


NorMA Harvester, formerly instructor in eduea- 
tion, New York University, has been appointed in- 
struetor in social sciences, Bergen Junior College 


(Teaneck, N. J.). 
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THE following persons were appointed to member- 
ship on the Edueational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the AASA, November 23: Dwight D. Eisen- 
Henry Har- 


president, the George Peabody College 


hower, president, Columbia University; 
rington Hill, 
for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.); William Jansen, 
York 


Eugene H. Herrington, principal, Ebert School, Den- 


superintendent of schools, New City; and 


ver (Colo.). The commission will make a study dur- 
ing 1949 of the role of the publie schools in the face of 


continuing international tensions. 


GEORGE N. Hunter College 
(New York), was elected chairman of the Board of 


SHUSTER, president, 


Trustees, Institute of International Edueation, No- 
vember 15, to sueceed Edward R. Murrow, radio ¢om- 
Sarah G. 


Blanding, president, Vassar College, was elected first 


mentator, retiring from the chairmanship. 


vice-chairman, and Lindsay Bradford, president, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York, second 


vice-chairman. Laurence Duggan, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, November 
2, 1946, continues as president of the institute, and 
Donald J. Shank, whose appointment was reported in 
these columns, July 24, as vice-president and secre- 
tary. James M. Nicely, vice-president of the First 


National Bank, New York, is treasurer. 


Tue following officers were elected at a meeting of 
the Association of American Universities held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, October 28-30: Henry 
Merritt Wriston, president, Brown University (Provi 
dence, R. I.), president; Frank P. Graham, president, 
the University of North Carolina, vice-president; and 
Deane W. Mallott, chancellor, University of Kansas, 
secretary-treasurer. Among changes made in the con- 
stitution was the establishment of a constituent branch 
to be known as the Association of Graduate Schools. 
The officers of the new association are C. A. Elvehjem, 
dean, the University of Wisconsin, president; Arthur 
R. Tebbutt, dean, Northwestern University, vice-presi 
dent; and N. Paul Hudson, dean, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, secretary. The chief concern of the associa 
tion will be the improvement of graduate teaching and 


1 


research. Other changes were the decision by vote to 
have individuals, rather than institutions, as officers 
of the AAU; and the decision to abandon the practice 
of accrediting institutions according to standards set 


The list 


up by the association. yf “approved” college 


has been dropped. 

GLENN G. WILTSEY, associate professor of govern 
ment, University of Rochester, has been elected first 
president of the newly organized New York State 


Political Science Association. The membership com- 
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n organized, with the following to serve 


the coming year: Mildred Whiting, 


is ¢ r oO 
] ( | ) State College Charleston), pres! 
dent; Harold A. Schultz, sociate professor of art, 
Uy ‘ of Illinois, vice president in charge of the 


1949 convention; Mary MeMullen, supervisor of art 
in the p thlic schools of Peoria, second vice president ; 
Ruth Blankmeyer, supervisor of art, Oak Park, tre 

surer; and Mabel Williams, high-school art super- 
visor, Chicago, secretary. The members of the coun- 
cil are: EF. Louis Hoover, direetor of art, Illinois State 
Normal | niversily (Normal); Mabel Kiteh, 
, 


Springfield High School; Paul B. Swain, as- 


teacher 
ot art, 
istant prolessor of art, Western Illinois State Teach- 
and Mary Lee, 


art in the publie schools of Belleville. 


ers College (Macomb) ; supervisor of 


Mitton J. Gi ber of the staff of 
the Westchester Extension Center of New York Uni- 


l 
} 


D, formerly a men 


ius been appointed supervisor of curriculum 
in the office of the Washineton State Superintendent 


of Publie Instruction. 


Recent Deaths 

ArtHUR JAMES Topp, formerly professor of soci 
ology, Northwestern University, died, November 21, 
Dr. Todd, who had held 


or ol boys’ work and chief probation 


at the age of seventy years. 
yp ts as adlrect 
West Berkeley and San Francisco (1903 
d served as instructor in sociology (1911-13) 
and associate (1913-14), University of Illinois; pro- 


fessor of sociology and head of the department (1914 


15), University of Pittsburgh; professor of sociology 


and director of the training course in social and civie 
work (1915-21), University of Minnesota; and at 
Northwestern University as visiting professor in soei- 
ology (1919-25) and protessor ot sociology and head 
of the 


department ot soclolory and anthropology 


Correspondence 
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(1926-42). At the time of his death, he was man 

of the Washington office of the Committee on Publj- 
cation of the Mother Church, First Church of Christ 
Scientist, Boston. 


THE RevEREND McLeop MILLIGAN PEARCE, presi- 
dent, Geneva College (Beaver Falls, Pa.), died, No- 
vember 22, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. 
Pearce, who had held pastorates in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Saint Louis, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh from 1900 to 1919, had served as 
assistant editor of the American Sunday School Union 
(1919-23) and president (since 1923), Geneva Col- 
lege. 

Patrick Roger CLEARY, founder (1883) and presi- 
dent, Cleary College (Ypsilanti, Mich.), died, Novem- 
ber 22, at the age of ninety years. 

Muriet Louise TruE VAUGHAN, former supervisor 
of art, State Teachers College (Salem, Mass.), and 
wife of Dana P. Vaughan, dean, Art School, Cooper 


Union, died, November 23. 


JOHN DwiGcHt Kern, chairman of the department 
of English in the undergraduate schools of Temple 
University (Philadelphia), died, November 24, at the 
age of forty-eight years. Dr. Kern had served as 
instructor in English (1924-26), Rensselaer Poly 
technie Institute (Troy, N. Y.), and at Temple Uni- 
versity as professor of English (since 1926). 


Other Items 

Tue Universities Quarterly for November, edited by 
I. L. Kandel, contains five articles on higher education 
in the United States: 
“The Pattern of Higher Education” by Paul Klapper, 
former president, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.); 


Introduction by Dr. Kandel; 


“The Organization and Administration of Colleges 
and Universities” by Francis J. Brown, staff associate, 
American Council on Edueation; “Aims and Pur- 
poses of Higher Education” by Guy E. Snavely, 
executive director, Association of American Colleges; 
and “The Graduate School: Its Place in American In- 
tellectual Life” by Hayward Keniston. 





SOME POINTS MR. LAPUTA NEGLECTED 
TO NOTE 


Rospert WITHINGTON 


Smith Colleae 


In connection with a recent article! on grades and 


examinations (in which “graduate-conscious” is an 


1ScHOOL AND Society, August 7. 


obvious slip for “grade-conscious”), it is interesting 
to note that some universities make a distinetion be 
tween undergraduate and graduate grades—recording 
the former with the familiar A, B, C, D, and E (or 
F), while the latter are indicated by “distinction,” 
“coraduate eredit,” and “pass” (which is really “fail” 
in disguise), or the letters H, P, and F. The latter 
marking has the disadvantage, which Mr. Laputa 
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neglected to note, of being misunderstood in institu- 
ms to which a graduate student might wish to trans 
were these symbols in more common use, this 
culty would be overcome. It is, of course, true 
the letters can be expanded to “honor,” “pass,” 
| “fail,” as the Harvard “course” and “half-course”’ 
easily be translated to “six semester hours” or 
ree semester hours” for the benefit of institutions 
ch use that system of academic bookkeeping. 
Differences in the values of grades in various in- 
tions are not so easily smoothed out; but with 


> 


perience one university can learn whether a B in 
another is the equivalent of its A or C, or its own B. 

The suggestion might be made that Mr. Laputa does 
not propose any real remedy for our dilemmas. He 

es suggest that “inequalities in grading are inevit- 
able’ (even in the same institution), and that “as far 
as the judgment of an individual is of value, unavoid- 
able.’ He further suggests that “the matter of ex- 
amination and grades ... boils down to the teacher.” 
The remedy, then, would seem to be in the administra- 
tion’s opinion of the teacher. Does it want the kind 
who insists on his own opinions being parroted back? 
or does it want the kind which tries to develop the stu- 
dents’ judgments? The administration of necessity 
gives the tone to an institution—colors the attitude of 
faculty and students, creates the spirit of the place. 
Given time, the administration builds up the faculty 


and takes the responsibility for it. Time will elim- 


Reborté@. .. 
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inate the “dead wood” inherited from its predecessor, 
and perhaps provide “dead wood” for its successor. 
It may receive help from various department heads, 
committees on educational policy, or on appointments, 
but the final responsibility rests with it. If the presi- 
dent paid attention to the teacher’s problems (as well 
as to the institution’s financial problems, all too aeute 
age), dilemmas might be 


in this day and many 


remedied. Greater co-operation between administra- 
tion and faculties seems called for; after all, they are 
laborers in the same vineyard. 

Obviously, also, the teacher has his responsibilities 
One has said that he does not “give” 


grades; he only “indicates” the grade which the stu- 


to his students. 
dent has achieved. But that depends on the emphasis 
he puts on facts and on judgment derived from the 
facts. As Mr. Laputa pointed out, the reasons for 
the opinions held are more important than the opin- 
ions themselves. One of the distressing aspects of the 
increased emphasis on science in modern edueation is 
that facts are stressed at the expense of the theories 
behind them. (The latter have, of course, to be aban 
doned, if the experiments do not bear them out 
which is one of the characteristics of what we call the 
“seientifie attitude” of mind.) 
“What does he want me to say?” is, as Mr. Laputa 
points out, fatal to an intellectual atmosphere. It is, 
perhaps, fatal to an intelligent development—which 
is all that we reasonably should look for in our college 


graduates. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: THE 
ADVANCING SEASON, CINEMA AND 
STAGE 
WILLIAM BEYER 
New York 27 


LiFe, the at the 46th Street 
Theatre, we found brightly refreshing, a thoroughly 


LOVE new musical 
delightful entertainment, or “vaudeville,” as billed. 
Kurt Weill has written one of his most engaging scores, 
and Alan Jay Lerner ingeniously tells the story, that 
of a man, his wife, and their two children, treated 
allegorically, imaginatively tracing family life from 
our boisterous post-Revolution days to the precarious 
They 


have used the outmoded form freely, giving the usual 


present, in terms of traditional vaudeville acts. 


unrelated juxtaposition of earlier vaudeville acts the 
unity necessary in telling their buoyant fable by the 
use of the various acts to give point, story develop- 


ment, character, and scene embellishment and by ex- 


tending the scope and implications beyond the specifie 
Mr. Ler 


ner’s lyries are keen, alertly comic, romantic, and 


into the universal in true allegorical style. 


maliciously sarcastic, all ingratiatingly smart, without 


being smarty, and fresh, providing a challenging 


variety of musical approaches for Mr. Weill who has 
met the challenge with easy mastery. He takes it 
all in his lusty singing stride and spins lyric, rhythmie, 


and richly humorous tunes—with comments on 


musieal forms—in a score that has style, individuality, 
and a unique charm. 
shows 


“Green-Up Time” is a melodious gem that 


p 
the happy family in an earlier and simpler society, 
idyllically blissful. With the nation’s progress 
the conflict and tion of the 
family. <A biting “go-getters” choral number, 


ress,” and later 


comes 
threatened disintegr 
“Prog 
a Negro quartet cajolingly harmon- 
izing “Economies” are typical of the catchy, tuneful, 
. 1 


tongue-in-cheek ironies that musically trace the 


try’s boom and the family’s bust. Of course, Mother 








n fo er headaches, too. In the raucous 

er’s Getting Nervous,” broadly burlesquing the 

offer ‘ ) . all too often infest vaudeville 
bil d in the satirie unmasking of sputtering suffra- 
gettes, “Women’s Club Blues,” highly singable drol- 
leris ke bubbling comment, sagacious and witty. 
The J \ ore irities, a feverish fandango, the 
ce! ( odern b ness-! rriage enages, the 
‘ ( on y debill I nd Se! eless ( rees have 
songs ¢ nging vitality in “I’m Your Man,” sung by 
] I Is It H or Is It Me?” sung by her, 
while the vigorous ballet musie for the uninhibited 


sullr: ettes, the loose Jazz \ve nit-wits, and, above 


nent Puneh ind Jud treatment of di 
voree provides impish rhythms and melodies that are 
aceented in the ock festivities of the Minstrel Show 


ending with its buoyant song, “Mr. Right,” 
All in all, it g hits the style, 


a riotous bouquet of sons 
( ent, and vigor of which are their most out- 


sung by her. 


he cast, from Nanette Fabray, who plays the age- 
e, and Ray Middleton, the husband, on down 
to the three raucous kids in the “Mother” song, is 


vocally pertect and otherwise satisfying, warm of per- 


sonnlitvy, lovely, smart, and possessed of a gamin 
raftishness that quite disarms eriticism. The singers 


and dancers are top-notch voealists and rhythmieally 


il and graceful. Klia Kazan, di ector, and 


Michael Kidd, choreographer, exploit all these quali- 


ies With imagination, taste, inventiveness, and hilar- 
tv. ne the whole a unity of style, a consistent 
alertness, and a keen heightening of every playable 
and tuneful nuance. But for a single number, “Love 
Song,” although excellently sung by Johnny Thomp- 
son, being tedious and uninspired, we enjoyed every 
minute In fact, in “Love Life” Cheryl Crawford, 
its producer, adds another bricht posey to her var 
land of stage hits, last season’s beine the beeuiline 


; - ; ' 
adoon,” now repeating its Broadway 


ceeess on a national tour, an event not to be missed. 
“Brigadoon” was especially noteworthy for its bril- 
liant and lavish use of the dance. In it, Seottish folk 
? e1res nr lead tha et) ° 1 . . 
hie re provided the inspiration for the ingenious 


] 


e ot ballet which was extended to become an intrin- 


1e story. Only in the Theatre Guild's 


sie port , # 
ec pn ( 


eaptivating “Allegro,” the Rodgers-Hammerstein mu- 
sical play, also enjoying an extended national tour this 
season, was there a comparable advance in terpsi- 
chorean growth, and this, like “Brig: doon,” had Agnes 
DeMille for its choreographer, demonstrating again 


he boundless resourcefulness of her creative genius. 


“Love Life,” by the very nature of its vaudeville style 


makes less use of ballet, although such numbers as the 


aforementioned Punch and Judy divorce satire are 
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brilliant and make up qualitatively for any lack 
quantitatively. 

Oddly enough, the film-musicals, which have 
abundant use of ballet, have been content to take 
over in its stage style and have never seen it in its 
In the use of ballet, Holly- 


wood is exactly where it was in 1930 when, in the 


broader cinematic scope. 


first decade of sound-pictures, it was content to 
stage plays, with resultant dreadful movies. App 
ently the turn in the road for ballet in films has been 
reached, and, as usual, the turning point comes fron 
abroad, as did our first successful film adaptations 
of Shakespeare and Shaw. 

A rare and beautiful film of ballet in the ne 
British picture, “The Red Shoes,” written, produced, 
and directed by Michael Powell and Emeric Press 
No film, 


24] 


with the exception of the memorable French “B 


burger, makes a visit to the cinema a treat. 
lerina,” produced by Jean Benoit-Levy, has hereto- 
fore even approximated the beauty and fascination 
of ballet successfully. As indicated, producers of fil: 
musieals invariably follow the path of least resistance 
and are content to photograph a ballet as danced on 
the stage, presenting thus merely a dull, lifeless cine 
matie facsimile. 

The story of “The Red Shoes” derives from the 
Hans Christian Anderson fairy tale wherein the 
little red shoes dance on until death overtakes the: 
The fairy-tale ballet is woven into a routine back-stage 
narrative which, unfortunately, is Just one more added 
to the plethora we have been deluged with from our 
own West Coast. It centers upon an estheticall) 
grounded, arrogant martinet of a producer, ruthless 
to the point of malevolence, who insists that his ballet 
company deny love and sacrifice life for the dance. 
Old as this theme is, the richness and vitality of the 
characterizations, ingeniously developed and _ pene 
tratingly observed and directed, breathe life into the 
tale. The producer, brilliantly acted by Anton Wal- 
brook, ingratiatingly suave, ruthless, and charming; 
the dancer, Moira Shearer, a ballet star of Covent 
Garden, exquisitely graceful and technically perfect, 
besides being strikingly beautiful and an actress 0! 
considerable merit; and the composer, played by 
Marius Goring with sensitivity and finesse, are thi 
trio who, by their pereeptivity, artistry, and vitality, 
give the synthetic story the glow of reality. The 
film’s shortcomings are apparent only after the per- 
formance of the Red Shoes ballet, for in the open 
ing sequence the vigorous presentation of colorful 
back-stage life has the brash luster and magic of 
theatre as we like to think it is. 

What makes “The Red Shoes” enchanting enter- 


tainment is its broad cinematie scope, going beyond 











= stage limitations of earlier movie offerings, ex- 
ng it visually, emotionally, and pictorially by 
uding the personal conflict of the dancer in the 

et itself. 

dance interludes that heighten the narrative, elee- 


It makes possible a sequence of dream- 


the impact, and overpower with the beauty of 
nee. It is more than pictorial ornamentation and 
ellishment since it treats poetically the girl’s emo- 
il state and creates visual magic. The result is 
nsiderable achievement in film making and a feast 

the eye. 
ons From the opposite end of the 2arth comes another 
matic adventure. Uday Shankar, the world fa- 
( ous dancer from India, who toured here a decade 
ed, r so ago proving himself to be the superior of any 
ntemporary male dancer despite the remoteness of 
; native Hindu dances, esoteric, religious, and mys- 
| to a high degree, has made a motion picture, 
to “Kalpana.” Let it be said first off that Mr. Shankar, 
on o was present at the initial New York showing, 
kes no claim to be a master of cinema regie, de- 
( spite the faet that he produced, directed, and wrote 


on “Kalpana” as well as acted in it. He has devoted 
e himself for the past decade to establishing a national 

school of the arts in India, and “Kalpana” (meaning 
he magination), which is a fantasy, is primarily a sum- 
ne ry of the activities of the dance center. Nor are 


the snatches of the many dances shown confined to the 


re mystieal, ecstatic native dances which are seen all too 
briefly. This we regret since it is as a dancer that 


Shankar reveals his unique greatness. There is a bit 
of everything in “Kalpana,” all styles and methods of 
: dance, including the Occidental modern dance, so that 
the general effect is that of a two-hour preview of 
treats to come, plus a story depicting reality, fantasy, 
whatever impulse seized Mr. Shankar at the mo- 


e or 


ment. This superabundance, of course, defeats any 

e sense of cinematie style or over-all design, qualities 
which Mr. Shankar projects to perfection in his 
dances. 


“Kalpana” tells the story of a lad who is at odds 
ith the crass, commercial world and writes an am- 
hitious motion-picture story expressing his superior 
rtistie approach. It is promptly rejected, and he 
vith it. 
ad, an inspired, impassioned youth, in kaleidescopie 
Weav- 
ng through the endless struggles and conflicts that 


From here on we follow the lad’s story of 
fashion through his trials as artist and dancer. 


would defeat a lesser man are all manner of dance 
expressions, showing us his progress, in dance terms, 


toward his goal, the national theatre. The film con- 


cludes with a triumphant dance festival in which is 


ntroduced an additional array of performers and 


danee numbers in assorted styles. As “Kalpana” is 
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essentially a fantasy, it permits plenty of leeway, 
and Mr. Shankar generously includes about every- 
thing—satire, burlesque, mysticism, social comment, 
folk dance, contemporary high jinks, and presents it 
in lusty, warm, humorous (the Indians around us were 
in stitches), and ingratiating terms, bubbling over 
with vitality and indicative of his high resolve and 
his zealous devotion to a worthy cause. 

As the picture’s dialogue is entirely in Hindu we 
hope English subtitles will be added for general dis- 
tribution. On this occasion, Mr. Shankar served as 
ever modest, genial interpreter, and was, as is inevit- 
able, half the entertainment. His eagerness, naivete, 
warmth, and sincerity are quite disarming. Truly, his 
is a gracious gesture toward cementing relations be- 
tween nations by a means that is universal and should 
win him generous support. Most encouraging of all 
is the news that he and his company will again tour 
here this coming season. In the meantime, “Kalpana” 
presents him to us most generously. 
Mr. Shankar says he 


make another motion picture. After seeing “Kalpana” 


hopes he will never have to 


we must confess we do not see what there is left for 
him to film for he has encompassed as much in his 
maiden effort as a Hollywood studio does in its entire 
season’s output. Obviously this is not creative cinema, 
and it is good to know that Mr. Shankar admits it 
and is content to concentrate in the future on dancing 
East and West Associa- 


tion, which is distributing “Kalpana” for general cir- 


in which art he is supreme. 


culation, especially to schools and colleges, may be 
reached at 62 West 45th Street, New York 18. 
British 


Laurence Olivier’s eloquent tran 


Notable, indeed is another newly released 


¢ 


motion picture, Sir 
scription of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” “the tragedy of 


” 


a man who could not make up his mind Olivier’s 


spectacular suecess in “Henry V,” both artistically 


and at the box office, forever dispelled the quaint 
notion that the Bard’s plays are unsuited to the sereen 


and to today’s audiences. Certainly not all of them 


are, his output being surprisingly uneven dramati 
eally, though his verse, glowing with diadem brilli 


ance, crowns even the least of these. Shakespeare's 


suceess today is a matter of unique production ap- 


proach, a problem confronting both stage and sereen 


producers. The plays being well-known classics, are 


necessarily devoid of dramatic suspense, and so 


originality of directorial approach in the scenie in 


vestiture and fresh dramatie interpre tation of eontent 


and character must compensate tor this handieap of 


familiarity. Consider the fact alone that Shakespeare 


was foreed to write all his women’s roles for male 


players which presents a challenge to today’s pro- 


ducers. Juliet was played by a boy, hence Juliet was 
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A ore , no , “A et” ecnnnot be found 
Ilere Olivier had none of th 

randeu edieval pomp, and colorful cirem 
et 1 which to dazzle he eve that he hac n 
‘Hen V.” “Hamlet” is primarily a study, dark 
nd probing, of fitful introspection and sudden vio 
ence, penetratinely personal. Its setting, the Danish 
castle on the Isle of Elsinore, moodily emphasizes how 
( n’d. eribb’d, confi ’ the lonely distraught man 
iF he sense ¢ an’s eternal loneliness rises 

Pr disturbing clarity by the very per 
ceptivit nd the alert, imaginative, yet grave inter- 


pretation Olivier gives the tragedy, as director as well 


) ! of Hamlet 

Picto ly, the film’s setting by Robert Furse is 
rb { in black-and-white photography, since 
ely conceived as a series of eneravines, 
which he ens the t ed intensity. Mr. Furse’s 
hy ! vering castle sprawl] like son e fabled ogre, 
fettered to rocky promontories whieh comprise the 
yubre e. Its monstrous battlements, brawny but 
tresses, shadowy courts, and endlessly winding stairs 
and econ dors, a veritable 2 AZeC, VE Ining and museling 
aT complete re everlastingly steeped in fog 
or rain, or struck by steely sunlight. The encireling 
flexin l thmically at the castle’s base, ominously 
portends the smouldering passions and conflicts that 
eep from the drama like the very waters oozing from 
the castle's rocky erevices from hidden sourees. This 
is no conventional play setting. “Seems, madame! 

nay, it is; I know not seems.” 


Kqually inspired and luminous is Olivier’s direction, 

the acting of all eoneerned. The entire com 
pany participates as creative artists. They wear their 
costumes as though born to them and have the beauty 


vant grace, ease, and poise of masters 


! ( rt of acting. (Above all, in contrast to eon- 
n e presentations. there is a compelling 

sense oO rel of immediacy, in all the perform- 
scenes a keen edge, a bite. The 

Ss eak t l erse as thous h tor the first time, 

nd this illusion of spontaneity is sharply sustained 
throughout. It gives the picture its core, its style, 


and its artistie vitality, illuminating the tragedy with 
que eloquence, entirely devoid of the artificial 


( Lion ¢ racteristie of traditional stage inter 


As to Olivier’s port 


val of “Hamlet,” comparisons 
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will be inevitable, but since these are with stage pe; 
formances, there is really no justifiable compariso; 
for they are two entirely different things. Being 
modern man, and an artist to boot, Olivier appro 
Hamlet with the understanding of today’s psycholog 
of man’s mind, and plays him as a man of intenseh 
contrasted passions inherent in this tragie, contradi 
tory nature, vividly pointing and projecting his moo 
with rapier incisiveness. Just as the encireling s 
seething about him suddenly spouts a terrifying 
that breaks and recedes, so his Hamlet erupts wit! 
blast, given the necessary “cue for passion,” wh 
throws him mercilessly to the ground, as when ¢o) 
fronted with his father’s ghost, or impels him to ¢ 
extended movement, in which the camera sweeps 
over, and up to the topmost windswept battlement 
a terrific emotional charge leading into the fan 
“To be, or not to be,” soliloquy. In part these soli! 
quies are spoken, and in part heard as Hamlet’: 
thoughts, a purely cinematie device that consider 
ably enhances their effectiveness. One may question 
Olivier’s emphasis on the amatory relationship bh 
We found it an 


ceptable interpretation with more questioning of 


tween Ilamlet and his mother. 


Queen’s motive in the display of an excess of aff 


tion, than of Hamlet’s, suddenly bereft of father, ani 


mother, too, in a sense. The intimation of incest ce 
ainly serves to clarify Hamlet’s brutal treatment o 
Ophelia and makes of her the most convincing Opheli 
we have ever seen. There is a poignance and heart 
break in the tragedy of the child, as played by t! 
exquisitely lovely Jean Simmons, that is almost w 
bearable at times. Miss Simmons portrays Ophe 

with disarming simplicity, revealing her young love, 
devotion, confusion, and frustration with transparent 


Too, her 


Ophelia is very, very young, and since Eileen Herlie, 


insight, and the result is deeply moving. 


who plays the Queen, is probably the most beautiful 
and youngest woman we have seen in the exacting 
role, this heightens the effectiveness of both women. 
Miss Herlie plays with cool, feline calculation, pas- 
sion, and intense sincerity, giving an outstanding in 
terpretation. The climax between Hamlet and _ his 
mother in her chamber is violent and taut with terror 
Of all the climaxes, probably the duel between Hamlet 
and Laertes is the most exciting since both men are 
masters of the swords, creating enough excitement to 
cover the concluding scene which, with its dead bodies 
strewn about in characteristic Elizabethan tradition, 
we have always found hard to take. 

Of course, there are the cuts in this version which, 
among the purists, probably ever since the Bard’s day, 
are causing considerable head shaking. Keeping in 


mind the direetor’s cinematic objective we find the: 
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rood and miss only an occasional soliloquy. Rosen 
kranz, Gildenstern, Fortinbras, and the Second Grave 
digger are happily omitted. The film had to be eut 
from four to two and a half hours, which is good, too. 
The many abbreviated stage versions make this editing 
no matter of precedent and, we are convinced, would 

ve been admitted by Shakespeare, just as this film 
ersion would meet with his complete approval since 

ose concerned, as he, himself, approached the matter 
creatively. The result is a story that is magnificently 
nd forcefully told, with passionate urgency and com 
plete, inspired integration of all production aspects 
and the benefit of a cast that leaves nothing to be 
} hi 


desired, so that it is winning, as it deserves, hi 


praise. We are glad to hear Olivier is contemplat 
ing a film transeription of “Macbeth,” and we look 
forward to it despite the fact that there is one cur- 
rently in the offing—one by and with Orson Welles. 
Olivier’s “Hamlet” is being presented in the United 
States by the Theatre Guild. 

“Set My People Free” by 


“Porgy” fame, the Theatre 


On the other hand, in 
Dorothy Heyward of 
Guild’s initial offering of the season, we have quite 

different bill of fare. In these days of revolution, 
actual and incipient, rife in many lands, it is indeed 
enlightening to find a playwright of balanced social 
and political perceptivity who turns back the pages 
1 our history and reveals stages of the fight for free- 
dom here at home with sagacity and honesty. Un- 
fortunately, many of these epie struggles led by men 
of truly heroic stature are forgotten now, especially 
those enacted on a minor seale with abortive results, 
as was the ease in this instance. 
in “Set My People 


According to the program, 


Free,” a melodrama of an unsuccessful Negro revolt 
in the Charleston of 1832, “the plan of 
in the play is the actual strategem taken by its leader, 
Denmark Vesey.” 
from Africa when he was a boy, but upon reaching 


procedure 
Vesey was brought here as a slave 


maturity he won a lottery prize that enabled him to 
purchase his freedom. He educated himself by study- 
ing and absorbing the Bible and interpreted his lot- 
tery luck as a heavenly sign. He saw himself as a 
prophet destined to follow in the footsteps of Moses 
and lead his people out of slavery to freedom. 

Like every fanatic with a Messianic complex, he 
possesses a one-track mind, and, while strong in faith, 
courage, and vision, he is a simple, honest fellow 


Posed 


against Vesey is George Wilson, a wealthy planter’s 


whose naive strategy makes failure inevitable. 


house servant, likewise a simple man, genuine, capa- 
ble, and faithful. 
trusted and loved by his masters, and loves them in 


Wilson is highly respected by all, 


return. Though he is well aware of his people's 
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plight and genuinely sympathetic to Vesey’s pro 


posed uprising, he abhors the idea of slaughter and 


sters or evade his 


cannot deny his loyalty to his m 
responsibilities. Eventually this devotion eauses him 
to betray Vesey. As a reward he is given his free 
dom, while the heroie leader dies when captured. 
Historie verisimilitude and artistie accomplishment 
are two different things. Apparently, by following 
the action ot Vesey ’s revolt too closely, Mrs. Hey ward 
has become involved in worn, tedious melodramatie 
devices. The 


stride and 


play is uneven, sprawling where it 


should plodding In pedestrian fashion 
where it should charge into eloquent utteranees and 
thus do justice to the epic theme and the heroie stature 


Not so, 


Vesey and George Wilson, for here the heart of the 


of Vesey. fortunately, is the de velopment ol 


matter is unfolded in moving, tense, and provocative 
scenes of genuine excitement. Vesey is shown to be 
a truly formidable figure, and Juano Hernandez plays 
him with foree and the fire of inner conviction, ae 
centing his burning sincerity and his zealot’s stub 
born determination in a practically flawless perform 

ance. 
Canada Lee gives a brilliant account of himself as 
George Wilson; in fact, we have never seen him better. 
than Mr. 


iy more complex. 


If anything, he is even more persuasive 
Hernandez, since his role is infinite 
The conflict in the heart of both men is one of loyalty. 
Vesey has one. Wilson has many, and it is these eon 
flicting loyalties, with all the doubts, inner torture, 
and heartbreak, that Lee copes with so magnificently. 
He probes the man to his very soul and by his ab- 
sorbing sincerity extends the emotion beyond the per 
Wilson is 


} 


mueh closer to one’s sympathies, torn as we all are at 


sonal into the grandeur of the universal. 
times, than is the ohsessed, single-track Vesey. Lee’s 


is an arresting performance, one it is a_ privilege 
to see. 

Excellent acting is also contributed by Blaine Cord 
De spite the 


iste) 


ner as Captain Wilson, George’s 1 
fact that the role is unimaginatively treated in con 
vential stock terms, Mr. Cordner’s personal charm 
warmth, and easy suavity make up the writer's lack. 
Mildred Joanne Smith, in the part of 


Vesev's sweetheart, turns in an 


Rose, George's 
wife and, earlier, 
projee 


touching 


and faith 


accomplished performance with her 


tion of the trial endured by a simple, lovin 
ful woman forced into a dilemma beyond her under- 
standing. Miss Smith shows once more that she is 
one of the loveliest and most talented actresses of 
today. Otherwise, the characterizations are generally 
well acted, although as a whole the production is by 
no means up to the Guild’s superior standard. If 


anything, the direction is more uneven than the writ- 
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and f to co-ordinate and blend the physical rhythm which would bring it completely to life. _ 
pects of the production into a visual unity with the There is much more to “Set My People Free” tha; ai 

( opment. Consequently the pres- meets the eye, and its content and implications w: cit] 
entation lac tvle, clarity, and the tempo and warrant pondering. Freedom is ever a timely subject Pa 
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SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF VETER- academie standards, of edueational institutions?” ror 
ANS AND NONVETERANS AT THE UNI- “How do veterans compare with nonveterans in terms Tear 
VERSITY OF COLORADO EXTEN- (baie, iki eaae to ¢ 


SION CENTE =NVER ) ; tud 
SION CENTER IN DENV Despite the importance of these and related ques stud 
. ] Se » ° » has ve neni ye ‘ Nitivea schno 
Moneta Taeeiee tions, none of them has yet encountered a definitiv: 
: answer or even popular agreement on an answer. NUS 
{ fant {dministrator, Eatension Center an Denver ae . ° 1 tud 
rhis report will make no attempt even to deal with the stud 
\\ the enactment of Federal legislation provid broad subject, a subject whose treatment must inevi- stat 
for financial support of veterans desiring to fur tably consider the basie (and searcely half-aecepted) serv] 
er their education, there immediately arose a series responsibility of society to provide free and public part 
of questions regarding the wisdom of such a policy. edueation to its members. Its scope will be limited to Al 
Critics of the program (whose voices have become less _ the last of the questions raised above, i.e., the scholastic num 
nsti 
TABLE 1 
shed 
No RAN AND VETERAN STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO EXTENSION 
C1 . IN DENVER BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE STANDING AND as Cl 
CrebDIT-HOUR LOAD, CREDIT-POINT AVERAGE AND YEAR OF BIRTH OF MEDIAN lj 
STUDENTS, SPRING QUARTER, 1947 nal 
cad 
Nonveterans Veterons least 
Graduates Undergrads Total Graduates Undergrads Total nts 
Tk 
R 7 172 250 80 223 303 ad 
M } I 1!) 91S 1917 1916 1919 1918 ; 
Median ( I Load { 3 3 j ; niv 
Mi Cre I \ e* ft) Ovo 200 2 00 00 2.00 
d 
] I ved 
N ber Student ) og 8 t 77 81 urs 
M \ Birth 1919 1917 1918 1919 1921 1921 
M Credit-Hour Load 6 6 5 12 12 nt 
M ( Point Ave ge* Oo 2.20 y 4 |] 1.63 1.63 
. ry 
er ] 
\ S lents } 7 57 2 200 202 data 
Med Year of Birt! oon 1926 1925 1920 1924 1924 
Median Credit-Hour Load 11 9 10 5 15 15 as ag 
M Credit-P Average* 74 1.31 1.31 2.50 1.40 1.40 ta; 
I loyment U1 ed obtal 
Number of Students ..... 17 28 3 21 24 bevin 
Median Year of Birth 1 1923 1916 1918 1921 1920 5 
Med Credit-Hour Load 6 6 3 4 4 All 
Median Credit-Point Average* 2.13 » 50 2 00 1.00 1.08 
\ll Empl nent Groups const 
Number of Students .. 271 373 89 521 610 total 
M Year Birt! 192 1918 1917 1922 1921 piss 
I ( | Il I 1 4 4 3 10 9 all st 
M ( lit-] t Averave® ) 200 2.00 2.00 1.56 1.59 , ; 
M ‘ Average* 1.70 1.86 28 1.55 1.60 recor 
° A I ( 1, D=0. I 1 conne 
veter 
ited as the “defender” role of veterans receded in achievements of veterans as compared with nonveter- vever 
the popular memory) as well as its friends have raised ans, specifically as evidenced by the grades earned by 
. ; i : ; re ' ae : ~ . . ‘ 1s 
ch questions as: “Will the GI Bill’s edueational pro- students at the University of Colorado Extension Cen : 
2C 
visions provide anything more than a disguised hand ter in Denver. SocIr 
out?” “Why should governmental assistance in edu Pontifical utterances by notables notwithstanding, a ceus § 
: ; ‘ ? - Vo 
cation be based on military service rather than other truly comprehensive study in objective terms has not \ L , 
Ul. 
considerations, such as capacity?” “Should all vet- yet appeared on the subject of veterans’ academic ac SoctEe 
erans be eligible for subsidized education solely on the complishments. The relatively short period in which hitts 
” : : : : . 1947 
basis of applying for it?” “Are the returns to society this war’s survivors have to date gone to school pre- whan 
commensurate with the social costs of the program?” eluded the gathering of extensive data on their prog- 182-4 
“What effect do mass veteran enrollments have upon ress. The two years or less during which most ecur- bie 
ep 
oy 
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rently enrolled veterans have availed themselves of 
their GI Bill benefits cannot, in any ease, establish 
with certainty that the long-term picture will mirror 

s brief period’s characteristics. 

Preparations have been made, however, to attempt 
n inclusive study of the subject. The College En- 
trance Examination Board has begun an investigation 
for the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
leaching and the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
to determine “whether veterans make better college 
students than nonveterans.”! Approximately a dozen 
ools will be asked to participate, and interviews, 
sts, records, and questionnaires will be used. The 


ily will seek data on such factors as: age, marital 


status, number of children, feelings about military 
service, attitudes regarding teachers and curricula, and 
participation in extracurricular activities. 

Although an inclusive survey is as yet lacking, a 
number of studies conducted at individual collegiate 
nstitutions and reported in SCHOOL AND Society have 
shed light on the scholastic achievements of veterans 
instance the 


findings on this question were strikingly similar: the 


s compared to nonveterans. In each 
icademie progress of veterans was superior to, or at 
least equalled, that of comparable nonveteran stu- 
dents.? 

The following is a preliminary investigation into the 

‘ademie success of veterans and nonveterans at the 
(niversity of Colorado Extension Center in Denver 
nd covers those students who were enrolled in credit 

yurses during the spring quarter, 1947, the most re- 

nt term (other than the atypical Summer quarter) 

x which adequate information was available. Grade 

ta are based on registrar’s records and such factors 
as age, extent of employment, and academic level were 
obtained from students’ registration statements at the 
beginning of the spring quarter. 

Although the 983 students covered by this survey 
constitute approximately two thirds of the quarter’s 
total registration at the Denver Center, they represent 
all students who completed the quarter and whose 
records were sufficiently complete to be usable in this 
connection. Of the 983 students included, 610 were 
veterans and 373 were nonveterans. Students sur- 


veyed were also classified by age, extent of employ- 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, March 29, 1947, Vol. 65, p. 221. 
2Cf. B. H. Atkinson and R. W. Webb, SCHOOL AND 
SociETy, Aug. 3, 1946, Vol. 64, pp. 87-88; W. A. Kvara- 
aker, SCHOOL AND Society, Nov. 30, 1946, 


eus and J. Ba 
84—386; SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Feb. 8, 1947, 


Vol. 64, pp. 


I 


Vol. 65, Pp- 101-102: E. A. Taylor, Jr.. SCHOOL AND 
SocteTy, March 22, 1947, Vol. 65, pp. 210-213; C. Tib- 


bitts and W. W. Hunter, SCHOOL AND Society, May 10, 
1947, Vol. 64, pp, 347-350; P. E. Clark and B. A. Staskie- 
wiez, SCHOOL AND Society, June 28, 1947, Vol. 65, pp. 
{S2-484; M. G. Orr, SCHOOL AND Society, Aug. 2, 1947, 
Vol. 66, p. 94; and E. L. Clark, ScHoot AND SOocIETY, 
Sept. 18, 1947, Vol. 66, pp. 205-207. 
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ment, credit-load carried, and graduate or undergrad 
uate standing. No data 


detailed breakdown of the academie class standing of 


were available for a moie 
students. Credit points were caleulated on the basis 


of A- work 


grades of F were weighted by minus 1 for each credit 


3 for each hour of course earried and 


hour. 


terms of average grades is just the converse of that 


reported in practically all of the surveys cited above.* 


TABLE 2 
CREDIT POINTS BY CREDIT-Hovur LOAD oF 37 
UNDERGRADUATE NONVETERAN STUDENTS IN 
SITY OF COLORADO EXTENSION CENTER IN 
SPRING QUARTER, 1947 


> GRADUATE AND 
THE UNIVER 
DENVER, 


Median Student's 


Number of Mean 
Credit-Points 


Credit- Students Credit- Credit-Point 
Hour Points Average 
Load 
— U. i U. 1 U. ’ U 
Grad Grad Grad Grad Grad Gena Grad Sana 
1 1 3 3.00 = 8.00 
4 — 6 6 ace 3.00 2.380 
3 60 97 9 6 8.00 2.00 2.57 1.63m 
4 3 24 4 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.63 
5 3 2: 10 10 200 2.00 2.33 2.02 
6 0 40 15 12 2.50 2.00 2.4 1.95m 
7 1 9 S 15 1.86 $62.24 3.24 1.71 
ba 1 9 S 21 1.00 2.63 1.00 2.00 
9 8 15 1.67 1.S3m 
10 1 5 27 17 2.70 1.70 2.70 1.86 
11 S 15 7 1.57 
12 3 9 36 21 00 1.75 92 1.75m 
13 3 21 1.62 1.56 
14 16 1.14 95 
15 10 30.5 2.0 1.65m 
16 11 25 1.5 1.41m 
17 = 29 a ey a 
18 2 29.5 1.64 1.64 
19 1 46 2.42 2.42 
Total 102 271 2.44 1.70 
Grad 
and 
Under- 
grad Ro 4 cee ee eee Th Pele ea ae ae 1.86 
m—Median of the 3 credit-hour-load group. 
The median veteran’s average of 1.59 is 0.41 credit 


point lower than that received by the median student 


erades are ¢om- 


in the nonveteran group and when 


puted on the basis of arithmetie means the difference 
between the two groups is still 0.26 in favor of the 
nonveteran. Nor do graduates differ from under 
craduates in this regard; in both cases the grades of 


viewed as medians or as 


the 


whether 


all the 


means, 


veterans, 


lower than those of nonveterans. 


are 


Moreover, the elassification of students according to 


extent of employment reveals no major de 


3A recent comparative report on grades at the Van- 


port Extension Center in Portland, Oregon, d 
clusions analogous to the other studies and suggests that 
veterans’ higher grades are not ted to « pus ; 


vironments. Cf. 8. E. Epler, ScHooL AND Society, Oct, 
4, 1947, Vol. 66, p. 270. 








whose en ployment was 


time, part-time, or not specified were at best on 





par with nonveterans of corresponding employment 
t and general were lower in grades. Among 
( 0 reported no emplo ent the student receiy 
( n grade ong the veterans was 0.09 
credit points ahead of his nonveteran classmates, a 
diffe O to be quite inconelusive. 
rABLI 
Crt r POINTS BY CreDIT-Hour LOAD oF 610 GRADUATE AND 
l i ATE VETERAN STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO EXTENSION CENTER IN DENVER, 
SVURING QUARTER, 1947 
Median Studen 
\ Mi 
( S ( Credit-Point Credit Pt 
] Average 
| Of | if 
( 1, d ( d Gans bey d Grad Gerad 
Loo 1.00 
950 2.50 
j l CG Oo 1.00 2.30 1.34m 
{ 14) 11) gS _ 2 oOo 2? 00 1.90 1.48 
at) 1 10 9 40 2 O00 2.48 1.65 
( 17 1) 15 12 2.50 2.40 2.oe 1.56m 
19 11 1.59 1.78 
S y 4p 10 1.25 155m 
) 1 25 18 15 2.00 1.67 2.00 1.52 
10 1 ] 0 16.5 oo 1.65 On 1.66 
1 »*> 18 1.64 1.59 
1 1 D4 2 18 2.08 1.50 2.08 1.45m 
12 13 18 1.28 1.54 
14 25 25 1.79 1.67 
; 1 1.40 1.40m 
37 25 1.56 1.56m 
5 ? 1.53 ‘a 1.29 
1s 8 2.33 2.00 
) 1.32 1.32 
) 1 8 1.55 
( l 
d 
Unde 
id BO ae gee acebte aa make Minor wee 1.60 
Med the cred ] d oup 


The question arises whether the discrepancy between 
these results and those of other surveys is due to a 
lower scholastie accomplishment by veterans at the 
Denver Center or whether the explanation lies in 
higher-than-usual grades received by their classmates 
at the center. Fortunately at least a partial answer 
to this question is available in a comparison between 


the grades ol students at the Denver Center and ol 


those enrolled in the university on the eampus at 
Boulder. A number of variables between the two 
locations disprove the possibility of absolute eompari 
sons inasmuch as the distribution of students among 


the colleges and elass levels is different, length and 
frequency of class meetings vary, and grading stand 
ards may not be identieal because of the wide diffe: 
ences in the character of the two student bodies, the 
partial difference in faculties, and the divergent stand 


admission in the two institutions. 
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Factors tending to assure comparable grading con 
ditions would seem, however, to be of much greater 
weight. Not only does a majority of the Denver Cen- 
ter faculty also teach on the campus, but, in many 
cases these faculty members are responsible for iden- 
tical courses during a particular quarter in the two 
locations. Despite different schedule systems the san 
number of clock-hours is required of class work, and 
most other policies and regulations are identical. 
Finally, control and final supervision of Denver Cen- 
ter credit courses, their instructors, examinations. 
course content and outlines, and other academie as- 
pects rest with the university’s colleges and depart- 
ments in Boulder. It is therefore apparent that the 
Denver Center can probably find no group of students 
with whom a grade-average comparison can more 
legitimately be made in terms of comparable academic 
standards than with the University of Colorado’s ea 
pus student body. 

The data presented below, based on the grades 
recorded for students at Boulder, show the grade-point 
averages of veterans and of all students during the 
regular academic quarters of 1946—47.4 


All Veterans 
Students P.L.846 P.L.16 
Fall Quarter, 1946 1.48 1.57 1.47 
Winter Quarter, 1947 1.41 1.48 1.47 


Spring Quarter, 1947 ... 1.44 1.52 (not avail- 


able) 


Public Law-346 veterans on campus thus received a 
grade-point average in the spring quarter of 1.52 as 
compared with an average of 1.55 for all undergrad- 
uate veterans at the Denver Center. Although data 
are lacking during that quarter for P.L.-16 veterans, 
it seems reasonable to assume that their average would 


GRADE-POINT AVERAGES OF VETERANS BY COLLEGE AND 
CLASS STANDING IN THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
AT BOULDER, SPRING, 1947 


School 
AgS ; = a Law Music 7. 
Freshmen 
(Irregular) 1.21 1.37 1.78 1.20 
Freshmen 
(New) 1.12 1.52 1.16 1.63 1.02 
Sophomores 1.43 1.49 1.62 Loe 
Juniors 1.57 1.74 1.74 1.29 1.89 1.90 
Seniors 1.81 1.97 1.90 1.70 2.08 1.83 
Unelassified 1.50 Lad 51 2.45 2.09 
No Classifica- 
tion 1.55 1.63 1.84 
Total 1.35 1.79 56 226 fii 1.42 


4 From an unpublished report compiled by the Division 
of Veterans Affairs, University of Colorado. 
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reported during each of the previous two quarters. 


have departed drastically from the grade of 1 nonveterans over the nonveteran groups measured in 


ether colleges. 


e average for all student veterans on campus was When one seeks the causes underlving the academie 
therefore somewhat below 1.52, underscoring the con superiority of nonveterans at the Denver Center the 


sion that Denver Center veterans were not less sue- — eyjdence available becomes more sparse and the con 


sful students. unassailable. 


stand out 


clusions less Certain relationships do, 


fhe preceding table offers a comparison of grades however, with sufficient vividness to warrant 


ceived during the spring quarter by veterans on their statement. 
campus according to their class standing in the vari- Graduate students among both the veteran and non 


is colleges.° With no significant exception it will be — yeteran groups received, as might be expected, higher 
act, the ma 


jority of graduates received no grades lower than 


ted that grades of veterans increased with each ad- 
When it 
considered that undergraduate students at the Den- 


grades than did the undergraduates. In f 


nee in class level for all regular students. an 


A in any of their courses during the spring quarter.‘ 
ver Center of the university are predominantly of A second factor consistently related to grades was 


iower division standing, their success at equaling (and that ot employ ment status. Students W ho held down 


perhaps surpassing) the campus grade-point average — either a full-time or part-time job tended to be better 
s all the more striking. Furthermore, in answer to — students than their nonemployed classmates, both in 


the question raised earlier, it seems fair to conclude 
that failed at 


Denver Center not because of academic inferiority to 


the graduate and undergraduate groups and in the 
It 


inferred from this statement that employment neces 


veterans to outshine nonveterans the veteran and nonveteran categories. should not be 


veterans in other colleges but rather because of the — sarily helps a student in his academic work; too many 


superior academie accomplishments shown by these cases have come to the writer’s attention of students 


From an unpublished report compiled by the Divi- 6 Cf. Table 1, columns 1 and 4 and Tables 2 and 3, eol 
sion of Veterans Affairs, University of Colorado. umn 1, 
TABLE 4 
YEARS OF BIRTH OF NONVETERAN STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO EXTENSION IN DENVER BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


AND GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE STANDING, SPRING QUARTER, 1947 


Nonveterans Veterans All Employment groups 
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earlier 4 3 1 3 1 1 5 6 11 1 1 2 6 7 13 

1901 1 1 1 1 2 $ ; 1 2 3 
1902 1 y ey ~ 1 a 3 2 2 3 pi 5 
1903 1 1 * 1 1 = 3 1 2 3 
1904 1 ; Piss 1 3 } 1 3 4 
1905 3 6 1 1 ; 1 2 4 7 11 1 2 5 9 14 
1906 1 4 7 i 5 1 6 f | > t 6 10 
1907 5 3 1 1 1 a 6 4) |? ; 6 5 11 
1908 1 5 1 2 1 2 8 1 1 3 7 19 38 9 12 6 16 22 
1909 4 4 1 te 3 5 : } 5 9 3 5 8 7 10 17 
1910 ys 6 . win wa t 1 z 4 ’ Ss 1 6 7 3 12 15 
1911 3 t oa 1 6 5 1 3 5 § 6 6 12 9 11 20 
1912 6 = 1 a 4 5 2 6 10 16 } C 11 10 1Y ng 3 
1913 4* 5 1 at see 1 3 S 6 5 11 3 8 11 9 13 22 
1914 + ! 1 1 1 {* i 9 ; ‘3 1 7* 6 15 t 10 14 11 1G #2 
1915 3 4 1 1 1 1 1 8 9 5 1 2 5 7 12 8 17 25 13% 24 37 
1916 4 5 . ; 1 2 1 3* 16 2 4 6 7 is & 22 25 9 9 38 
1917 7 7 2° 1 2 3 15 1 4 9 10 19 ge «623 26 i2 3 5 
1918 1 ere 1 3 7 17 4 1 t 1% 2 11 13* 9 25 3 11 36 «47 
1919 7 8 1* 1 5 18° 4° 4 D 1 1 be 9 17 7 28 H 15 37 52 
1920 2 7 1 2 1 1 10 16 R 3 11 3 4 10° 34 i) 41 : 15 51 66* 
1921 4 a 1 + 6 19 9* 11 i® 5 9 14 6 40 16° 11 9* 60 
1922 1 + os 3 Sig 4 17 1 8 1 16 . 1 7 8 6 41° 47 7 48 nD 
1923 2 7 2 t 1 2° 1 22 4 18 1 4 14 18 1 45 46 5 9 64 
1924 1 8 ° 4 1 3 + 5 380* 3 1 13 14 3 $2 5 4 55 59 
1925 8 2 2 2 cs 9 5 29 14 14 + 13 57 57 
1926 8 . 6* 1 1 9 € 34 2 15 15 1 52 53 1 67 68 
1927 15 2 9 1 1 $ 24 2 27 27 31 1 58 58 
1928 11 3 9 1 2 28 23 3 3 26 626 
1929 ; 1 i t 2 , 7 7 7 7 
Unspec. 5 6 1 1 3 t 2 5 } 6 11 17 14 14 6 25 #81 
Total 78 172 9 29 £53 11 iT 80 223 477 2 200 } 2) 102 271 373 89 521 610 191 792 983 





* Median for each group. 














who fell into academic difficulties largely because of 
the burden of earning a livelihood. What these data 
probably do mean, instead, is that those students who 
gro to school despite the handicap of employment are 
probably the types of students whose efforts and /or 
abilities result in better grades. 

The factor of academic load is, naturally, closely 
related to employment. In the case of every stu- 
dent group represented in this investigation, students’ 
academic loads varied inversely with extent of em- 
ployment. Lest it be concluded that lighter loads, 
rather than employment, go along with higher grades, 
reference is made to the data on the relationship be- 
tween point averages and credit-hour loads of veter- 
ans and nonveterans.* In the ease of neither group 
of students is there a sufficiently consistent correlation 
between credit points and credit-hour load to warrant 
any simple generalization. Too many additional vari- 
ables apply to make it possible to fix an “optimum” 


nut her of hours as a means of achieving improved 


age (and its normal concomitants of 
increased knowledge, experience, responsibilities, and 
the like) may well be as determining a reason tor 
higher grades as any other single factor. Whereas 
he average veteran enrolled at most colleges is older 
than his nonveteran classmates, the situation at the 
Denver Center is just the reverse.? The median vet- 
eran student, ranked by age, at the Denver Center re- 
ported his year of birth as 1921, while nonveterans 
had a median birthyear of 1918. The same relation- 

Cf. Table 1. 

Cf. Tables 2 and 3. 


1 


Cf. Table 


oY 
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ship in age obtained within the graduate group (vet 
1917, nonveterans’—1914) and 





erans’ median age 
the undergraduate group (veterans’—1922, nonvet- 
erans’—1920). 

A positive correlation of age with grades also ob 
tains for each classification of students within every 
extent-of-employment breakdown except for under- 
graduates whose employment was not specified, and in 
this instance the meager sample covered may minimize 
the validity of the exception. It is noteworthy that 
the undergraduates classified as “not employed” wer 
the only sizable group at the Denver Center in which 
the veterans were older than the nonveterans. And, 
in this ease, it was the veterans who received the 
higher eredit-point average. 

The limited data presented in this survey are clearly 
inadequate to prove that age (even assuming that age 
implies maturity and responsibility rather than mere 
chronology) is an adequate general predictor of aca 
demic success. The figures shown do seem to suggest, 
however, that age may indeed be an important factor 
and that veterans have generally achieved higher 
grades primarily because they were older as a group 
and only secondarily because of the other considera- 
tions related to their military service. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that dependable gen- 
eralizations regarding the academic success of veter- 
ans and nonveterans will never be derived simply 
through analyses of grades. Related to this sort of 
surface characteristic must also be a thorough con- 
sideration, in more objective terms than have been 
apparent to date, of students’ attributes, backgrounds, 


and motivations. 
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WORLD WAR II AND EDUCATION 


Is it possible that the tregie history of the twenty-five 
years following the First World War was in part the 
t of an education which failed in wartime to prepare 
for the no less difficult problems of peace?—Lewis P. 
Todd, ‘‘Wartime Relations of the Federal Government 
and the Publie Schools, 1917-1918.’’ 
Those countries whose edueational systems have been 
st disturbed have before them a great opportunity of 
continuing in peacetime that co-operation which in the 
ar has assured the vietory of the United Nations. That 
opportunity lies in providing facilities for study in their 
own institution of higher edueation for the young men 
and women of other countries upon whom will fall the 
duty of rebuilding their nations in the next generation. 
Such co-operation may well lay the foundations for that 


international understanding, respect, and sympathy which 


By 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
will insure the security of the world.—TI. L. Kandel, In- 
troduction, ‘‘ Post-War Educational Reconstruction in the 
United Nations’’ (Educational Yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


ve rsity, 1944). 


Ir was not very long after Pearl Harbor that Ameri- 
ean educators began to perceive the increasing influ- 
ence of World War II upon edueational matters. 
University leaders, school superintendents, and other 
conscientious schoolmen felt impelled to offer the re- 
sources of education for the prosecution of the war 
effort. In time, information concerning the new pro- 
grams of military training, the civilian training plans, 
and the co-operative educational enterprises of the 
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iversity-military team commanded widespread pro- 
ssional and lay attention. Especially arresting 
ere the techniques used by the Armed Forces in 

:parting conversational facility in foreign tongues 
to thousands of Americans reputedly afilicted with 
xenoglottophobia. The publicity given to this and 
other phases of the “GI Way” of teaching led many 

ithin and without the profession to inquire why the 
civilian educational institutions have not taken ad- 
vantage of the newly discovered miracles of learning 
methodology. The road was now clear for research 
into the adaptability of the military methods to post- 
war educational situations. 

But the war did more than bring about the fore- 
voing. It pointed up the problems of curricular con- 
flict, drew teachers away from the classrooms and pre- 
cipitated a teacher shortage, demonstrated the inade- 
quacy of educational effort and support in the several 
states, presaged the educational invasion of the vet- 
erans, and proved beyond doubt the necessity of in- 
ternational educational co-operation. Unfortunately, 
many countries were subjected to influences of a more 
lasting type—material devastation of edueational 
plant and equipment, the sowing of the seeds of po- 
tential international discord, and the spiritual degen- 
eration of all population levels.? 

It is natural that an extensive literature has grown 
up as a result of the attention given to the educational 
problems arising from the influence of the war. Some 
of these writings have already been reviewed in these 
columns.* The eurrent article pays attention to a 
number of recent works, particularly to the series 
issued by the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs, American Council on 
Edueation. 

This series of ten volumes, indubitably the most 
thorough examination of any aspect of the war’s rela- 
tionship to education, has been produced under the 
direction of Alonzo G. Grace, former commissioner 
of education in Connecticut and currently engaged in 
educational reconstruction in Germany. Assisting 
him were M. M. Chambers, associate director of the 
project, who served during the war as historical officer 
in several Air-Force echelons, and Henry C. Herge, 

1For a brief overview of American education during 
the war years, see I. L. Kandel, ‘‘The United States of 
America,’’ in G. B. Jeffery et al., editors ‘‘The Year 
Book of Edueation, 1948’’ (London: Evans, 1948), pp. 
123-138. A more detailed study by Dr. Kandel, ‘‘The 
Impact of the War on American Edueation,’’ has been 
announced for fall publication by the University of 
North Carolina Press. 

2Cf., Jefferey, op. cit., pp. 1-31. 

3 See W. W. Brickman, ‘‘Guidance and the Veteran,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 64: 154-159, August 31, 1946; 
‘‘TInternational Educational Co-operation,’’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, 64: 386-392, November 30, 1946; ‘‘ Education 
under Totalitarianism and Reconstruction,’’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, 66: 511-519, December 27, 1947. 
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assistant director, who commanded a Navy V-12 unit. 
Dr. Chambers inaugurated the ACE series in 1946 
with a “preliminary and exploratory” report, entitled 
“Opinions on Gains for American Edueation from 
Wartime Armed Services Training.” This bulletin 
contains “a digest of the opinions of many experi 
enced persons in all parts of the country” (p. v) with 
regard to the military practices of classifying and as 
signing personnel and educational procedures in the 
Armed Forees. These respondents, many of whom 
were personally known to Dr. Chambers, were active 
in a variety of capacities in the training programs of 
the Army and Navy. With the exception of a few, 
these persons were either officers or civilians. The 
report concludes with a “small informal quick survey” 
of the opinions of 2,000 student veterans concerning 
the relationship between their wartime training and 
their peacetime civilian education. The 24-page, com- 
petently annotated bibliography is a useful addition. 

The methods used by the military services in the 
selection and classification procedures are examined 
for possible implications for civilian education by 
Frederick B. Davis, a former major in the Army Air 
Forees. Anyone familiar with the actual workings 
of the Army classification system, wie es eigentlich 
gewesen, will note that Dr. Davis’s description (pp. 
4-7) is generalized and idealized. Yet, the author’s 
conscience does reveal itself in the admission that the 
selection and_ classification procedures of the military 
were “not new,” and “were based on well-established 
principles and earried out by educators and psycholo- 
gists drawn from civilian life for that very purpose” 
(p..33). 
practices “are so well known and accepted that a pres- 
entation of them could not rise above the level of ba- 
nality” (p. 34); but this does not stop him from prov- 
ing by verbal analysis, statistical tables, and graphs 
what is already familiar, e.g., “Men and women of 


He is squeamish enough to confess that these 


exceptional and specialized talent can be identified 
and trained” (p. 34), “A test of fundamental aca- 
demie aptitudes can be useful in educational guidance” 
(p. 45), ete. 

More aggressive is Samuel M. Goodman, curriculum 
specialist in the Cincinnati public schools and former 
officer in the Army’s Medical Administrative Corps, 
in “Curriculum Implications of Armed Services Edu 
cational Programs.” The author starts punching on 
the first page and does not stop until the final bell. 
Typical of his sweeping style is his statement that, 
“As the postwar philosophy of American education 
takes shape, the armed services’ experience in train- 
ing should stand as a continuing challenge to all edu- 
eators to determine valid, specific objectives for every 
element of the eurriculum—for every learning situa- 


tion created, and for every course taught” (p.6). Dr. 





erret out and diseard elements of the curriculum that 
have outlived their usefulness and to introduce new 


elements that the citizen in the postwar world will 





eed” (p. 90). his is an ad-] policy with teeth 
n it. 

“Language and Area Studies in the Armed Serv 
es,” DV Robert J. Matthew, ex Captain, AAF, and 

mber of the department of Romance languages at 
he City College of New York, contains detailed de- 
eriptions of the language-area programs mM the vari- 
ul anguage schools of the Army and Navy. A 
pecial feature of this readable volume is the presen- 


tation of evidence concerning current efforts to “im- 
plement” the military linguistic experiences in e¢ivilian 
courses “in imitation” of the former. Dr. Matthew 

convinced of the effi lieney of the n ilitary experl- 
ents in language pedagogy and finds that the civilian 
adaptations furnish additional, even if as yet fully 
inconclusive, support toward that conclusion. More 
experimentation in civilian schools, believes Dr. Mat- 
thew, will just about clinch the point. There will be 
no question, accordingly, about the eventual, universal 
adoption of the wartime practices by civilian in- 
titutions. But Dr. Matthew overlooks a number of 


possible objections,* many of them having to do with 


the relevance of the methods to the objectives of the 


chools and to their hourly allotments to the vari- 
ous subjects comprising the courses of study. The 
24-page, annotated bibliography is very useful. 
\nother survey in the same general field is “Area 
Studies in American Universities,’ by William N. 
Fenton, staff member, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
the Smithsonian Institution. This small volume, how- 
ever, is mainly concerned with social-science content 
of the language and area programs and is fortunately 
interspersed with occasional critical remarks, a feature 
frequently lacking in the other books in the series. 
Dr. Fenton’s conelusion for peacetime adoption of 
wartime practices In area studies seems ineontrovert- 
le: “. . . lest liaison between the universities, the 
rovernment and other employers areaists [happily 
not aerialists!] be left to chance and free enterprise, 
the wartime experience would argue for establishing 
a clearinghouse for foreign-area study set up for 
4E.9g., W. W. Brickman, ‘‘The Teaching of Foreign 
iges,’’ SCHOOL AND SocIETy, 65: 70-71, January 
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(;oodman’s report “nows evidence ol considerable 
nking and l@idity in the exposition of the tech 
nique yt ecurriculu construction and development in 
he Armed Forces. His implication that improved 
‘ oruide ! be used as indices of instrue- 
tional improvement is, to say the least, debatable. But 
ey] oke ot the study may be discovered In the 
ection where the author draws the lessons for ¢ivillan 
ation: “Kivery effort should now be exerted to 
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service after the pattern of the Ethnogeographic 
Board but geared to the new situation” (p. 98). 
John R. Miles, a staff member of the Education 
Committee of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
Charles R. Spain, associate professor of education 
at the University of Kentucky, both formerly naval 
officers, have prepared a study of “Audio-Visual Aids 
in the Armed Services.” This book has been dis 
cussed in an earlier article of the present writer. 
It remains to be added that the authors’ list of im- 
plications for civilian edueation is something less than 
pedagogically revolutionary, e.g., “Multi-sensory in 
structional materials should be conceived as aids 
rather than as self-contained teaching devices” (p. 79) 
and “Multi-sensory materials afford an effective means 
for extension of vicarious learning” (p. 84). On the 


whole, there is a tendency to overstress the use otf 


audio-visual aids in instruction. 

The lessons derivable from the military experiences 
with informal edueation are presented in “The Armed 
Services and Adult Education,” a volume prepared 
by Cyril O. Houle, dean of University College, the 
University of Chicago; Elbert W. Burr, department 
of edueation, Colgate University; Thomas H. Hamil- 
ton, assistant dean, University College; and John R. 
Yale, executive secretary, Science Research Associates. 
The authors give precise descriptions of the various 
types of adult-edueation activities in the forces, in- 
eluding the USAFI with its student body of a million 
or more, the literacy programs, and the post-victory 
university centers. Of special interest, because of 
the heartening devotion to education, are the less- 
publicized activities of the GI Jungle University in 
New Guinea (p. 103) and of the improvised, but 
broad-eurriculumed, school in British West Africa 
(pp. 104-105). More information would have been 
desirable in these instances, as well as in the literacy- 
training campaign. The authors do not make suffi- 
cient use of their critical faculties regarding what has 
been presented to them as fact (e.g., pp. 104, 171). 
They are not aware that the wide distribution of the 
excellent Armed Services Editions was no guarantee 
that the soldiers actually read the books as often as 
their sponsors desired. This writer has seen too many 
new books lying untouched in company day rooms. 
The authors provide some good, realistie paragraphs 
in their chapter on implieations, but their eommon- 
sense conclusions are no improvement on what has 
been known before. Even their revelation (which has 
escaped Miles and Spain) that “there is a great deal 
of evidence to indicate that many men in the armed 
services became somewhat bored with the constant use 
of visual aids in their training” (p. 244) is hardly 
startling, since educators have been warning for more 

W. W.  Briekman, ‘‘Audio-Visual Education,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 67: 324, April 24, 1948. 
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han two decades against overstimulating the sense 

sight. A further weakness is the sour-grapeish 
ttitude toward the eritics of the implications of 
military educational methods for civilian programs 

p. 224). 

“What Comes of Training Women for War,” by 
Dorothy Schaffter, research counsel, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, narrates the 
training experiences of women in the WAC, WAVE, 
WASP, nursing, and other services, in all involving 
about one third of a million female personnel. Dr. 
Schaffter, formerly president of Connecticut College 
for Women, cites appraisals by persons offering and 
undergoing the training programs. Her chapter on 
implieations makes greater use of the past, in place 
of the future, tense than do similar chapters in any 
of the other volumes in the Implications series. Much 
emphasis is placed on the meaning of the military 
experiences in wartime training for the professional 
education of nurses. Dr. Schaffter shows modesty 
further in labeling her implications “apparent.” 

The role of higher education is treated by Henry 
C. Herge and others in “Wartime College Training 
Programs of the Armed Services.” This book is a 
documented historical survey of the Army Specialized 
Training Programs (ASTP), the Navy’s V-12 pro- 
grams, and the training activities of the Army Air 
Forees. A below-the-surface analysis of the apti- 
tudes of the instructors and of the efficiency of in- 
struction would have enhanced the utility of the 
volume. As it is, however, its claims are more reason- 
able than those advanced in most of the other reports 
in the ACE series. Certainly, the following implica- 
tion deserves immediate consideration: “The war has 
given the American people an historie opportunity 
to judge the desirability of providing national scholar- 
ships as a permanent policy of the Federal govern- 
ment; it has also re-emphasized the latent values in 
equalization of educational opportunity” (p. 79). 
This statement is in italics, which should be proof 
enough of its importance. 

All these studies, and others which are unpublished, 
are summarized by Alonzo G. Grace in his general 
report, “Educational Lessons from Wartime Train- 
ing.” This is a convenient restatement of the high 
points of the survey of educational implications of 
military training for civilian education. In a way, 
the book may be regarded as a broad historical record 
of training in the Armed Forees during World War 
II. Furthermore, it is a clear, well-constructed epit- 
ome of a serious examination of the impact of the war 
on education. On the other hand, it shows more 


6See W. W. Brickman, ‘‘The Talking Film as a 
Medium of Instruction in Modern Foreign Languages: 
An Analysis of the Juer-Marbach Method,’’ Modern 
Language Journal, XXIV, 7, April, 1940, p. 505, and 
the footnotes thereunto. 
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than traces of bias (e.g., p. 103), dogmatism (p. 15), 
and smugness. Dr. Grace’s summary volume, like 
nearly all in the series, lacks candor;* it leaves the 
impression that all was well and that there were 
no shortcomings in the training process. An exami- 
nation of the pertinent historical reports in the His- 
torical Divisions of the various services would have 
rewarded Dr. Grace and his coworkers with faetual 
data that might have altered their sanguine interpre- 
tations. To be specific, little or no mention may be 
found in the ACE series of such problems as train- 
ing ennui (men sleeping through film showings), 
interference of military duties with classwork, more 
or less frequent oceasions of exceptionally poor in- 
struction (such as hourly readings from textbooks 
by instructors), and the “throw-it-at-’em” attitude. 
It is all the more surprising that such details are 
lacking when one reflects on the statement that the 
authors of the books edited by Dr. Grace had “full 
access to documentary materials” in Washington and 
“entree to numerous armed services headquarters and 
training installations” (p. x). The present writer is 
certain that the ACE books are not based on the full 
representative record as available in the numerous 
monographs on file in the various historical archives. 
His certainty stems from the fact that he helped 
write and edit a number of monographs and reports 
dealing with many phases of the training program. 
Again, when it is realized that very few of the “im- 
plications” offered in these volumes represent any- 
thing hitherto unknown, one is tempted to say with 
Horace, “Parturiunt montes, nasecetur ridiculus mus.” 
Does the produet justify the cost and effort? 

A less elaborate study of implications was carried 
out during the war by a special committee of edu- 
eators in the New York City school system. The 
report of the committee, published after the war, at- 
tempts to give a fair appraisal of the educational 
efforts of the Armed Forces. It abounds with banali- 
ties (p. 40) and strikes valiant blows in behalf of 
Progressive education. With perfect naivete, the 
committee asserts that “even in the Armed Forees, 
lock-step edueation is frowned upon” (p. 77). A 
prime virtue of education in the services is the con- 
scious adherence to the principle of “learning with 
a purpose,” which is “the cardinal characteristic of 
progressive teaching” (p. 78). As if nonprogressive 
teaching lacked a purpose! The report coneludes 
with an eloquent plea for “active political support” 
for all measures designed to promote equal educa- 
tional opportunities. 

An authoritative source of information on the use 

7It is interesting that military history projects of a 
quasi-official status can afford to be frank. Cf., W. F. 
Craven and J. L. Cate, ‘‘The Army Air Forces in World 
War II,’’ Vol. I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948), pp. 481-482. 
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lures in the AAF is the gen- 


ot psychological proces 


eral report of John C. Flanagan, f erly a colonel 
in the Air Corps and now professor of psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh, in “The Aviation 
Psychology Program in the Army Air Forces.” This 


a summary of 18 specialized studies dealing with 


is 
particular research problems in elassification, train- 
ing, and testing. Dr. Flanagan indicates clearly the 
nplications of the findings of the several studies 
for the training program in the Air Force. The 
most significant benefit derivable by civilian education 
from the military experiences is “an increased aware- 
ness on the part of leaders in edueation of the need 
for empirical evaluations of educational outcomes in 
terms of the requirements of life itself”’ (p. 202). 
The pros and cons of “Area Studies” are examined 
with special attention to the future of social-science 
teaching and research by Robert B. Hall of the Uni 
Michigan. Dr. Hall feels “the need for a 


soundly developed national program of area studies” 


on both the graduate and undergraduate levels, and 


5 


versity ol 


maintains that such a program, which is necessary 
“in terms of the national welfare,” will contribute in 
an important way to “the improvement of scholar- 
ship and the increase of knowledge” (p. Sl). For 
the undergraduate, the program has considerable value 
along the lines of liberal education, better citizenship, 
and preprofessional education. The author warns 
against vested curricular interests and duplication of 
offerings by universities. He is fully correct in stres- 
sing that the optimum program involves interdepart- 
mental cooperation and that “language is not the end 
of area study” (p. 71), but he might have been more 
outspoken on the subject of foreign-language teachers 
who fancy themselves experts on all phases of the his 
tory and civilization of the countries whose languages 
they instruct. In discussing the various hindrances to 
the development of area programs, Dr. Hall never 
gets around to grappling with the problem of poten- 
tial superficiality of content, an ever-present danger 
when broad subject matter is taught. 

Another analysis of implications is furnished by 
Paul F. Angiolillo in “Armed Forees’ Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching.” In this “over-all examination of 
the armed forces’ intensive language teaching and 
of its interpretation by authorities in language teach- 
ing” (p. 409), the author has digested a large number 
of publications which describe and express judgment 
over the wartime programs of language instruction. 
By virtue of his omnivorous reading, Dr. Angiolillo 
has managed to compile a meticulously documented 
source book on the subject of his interest. His at- 
titude toward the “GI Way” is benevolent, sometimes 
insufficiently eritical, but he does not allow himself 


to be overwhelmed by the exaggerated claims in behalf 
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of “mim-mem” methodology. His final reeommenda- 
tion is that the individual teacher “judge for himself 
what ean be gleaned from the record of that experi- 
ence” (p. 422), a cautious conclusion if there ever 
was one. 

The post-hostilities educational program at the 
Biarritz American University is reviewed by J. G. 
Umstattd, formerly dean of one of the terms of the 
university and now once more prefessor of education 
at the University of Texas, in “Instructional Pro- 
cedures at the College Level.” Among the author's 
purposes is the revelation of “live methods in action 
to colleges and universities in the States” (p. v). 
Members of the BAU faculty, which was mostly made 
up of officers, enlisted men, and civilians with college- 
teaching experience, contributed reports to the making 
of the volume, but Dr. Umstattd is responsible for 
the analysis and interpretation of the instructional 
methods. He is somewhat too severe on the lecture 
method when he regards it as undemocratie (pp. 36-7, 
44-45). Is dogmatism democratic? Undoubtedly, 
Dr. Umstattd’s eritique of higher educational meth- 
odology has considerable suggestive value for those 
professors anxious to improve and enrich their teach- 
ing procedures. The exposition of “live methods” 
may indeed awaken many a professor and revive many 
a eollege classroom, but the chanees are that Dr. 
Umstattd’s voice will resound in the wilderness. 

The story of New York State’s emergency program 
in higher education designed to provide educational 
facilities for veterans is narrated in “Veterans Chal- 
lenge the Colleges,” by J. Hillis Miller and John §. 
Allen, respectively the former associate commissioner 
and the director of higher education of the New York 
State Education Department. The authors, who now 
administer the University of Florida, point up the 
role of Governor Thomas FE. Dewey in the birth of 
the Associated Colleges of Upper New York, as the 
three colleges comprising the emergency system are 
called. They are frank enough to disclose some “vul- 
nerabilities” in the program, such as the “inability to 
deal with the veteran as individual” (p. 143), but 
they are appreciative, naturally enough, of the con- 
tributions of these eolleges to the democratic principle 
of equalizing educational opportunity for all who ean 
benefit therefrom. 

Practically every problem of importance to the 
future of higher education in this country was dis- 
cussed at a conference of government officials, military 
personnel, and representatives of colleges and uni- 
versities convoked in the summer of 1946 by the 
American Counci] on Edueation. The proceedings 
of this conference have been edited by Francis J. 
Brown in a report, “Emergency Problems in Higher 
Edueation.” The center of attention was occupied by 
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the veteran, but other questions, such as student ex- 
ROTC, the draft, also treated. 
Members of the conference included, George D. 
Stoddard, George F. Zook, Raymond Walters, Carter 
Bradley, and John R. 


War 


change, and were 


Davidson, General Omar N. 
Steelman, erstwhile director of the Office of 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

The publications discussed in the preceding pages 
may be regarded as the vanguard of printed matter 
about the effect of the recent conflict upon education. 
Unquestionably, there will be additional reviews of 
our educational efforts during wartime and the sue- 
ceeding years. It is to be hoped that future studies 
will be characterized by less effusive praise, and by 
nore reflective and critical evaluations of the military 
With the passage of more 
time, observers will have a better perspective from 
which to judge the full impact of the war upon edu- 


educational experiences. 


cation. 

For the present, let it be said that the best lessons 
inferrable from wartime education are those pertain- 
ing to broad areas of action, e.g., Federal aid to state 
education, minus Federal control; a great increase in 
national scholarships for higher, technical, and pro- 
fessional edueation; the recasting of the administra- 
tive structure of state departments of education; the 
of larger local school dis- 
not 


immediate establishment 


tricts.8 Specific lessons of “implications” have 
been assessed with any degree of reliability and might 


well be considered cum grano salis. 
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American Curriculum. Pp. 
Chi- 


Literature in the College 
v+55. National Council of Teachers of English. 
cago 21. 1948. 90 cents. 

A report of wide study by the Committee on the College 
Study of American Literature and Culture under the chai 
manship of William G. Crane, City College (New York), on 
American literature specifically, without including the lit- 
erature of Europe which for so long has been the regular 
curriculum, 
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BRECHT, BERTOLT. Parables for the Theater. 
versions by Erie and Maja Bentley.) Pp. 192. 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 
$3.50. 

Here are two plays from perhaps the most remarkable Ger 
man writer since Franz Kafka. The translators have tried 


to make these plays actor’s plays, making sure that these 
parables are “for the theater.” Only two of Brecht’s plays 
have been professionally produced in the United States: 


“Galileo,” and *‘The Private Life of the Master Race. 


a 
FALK, Puitip H. The Recreation Program of the Madi 
son Board of Education. Pp. 163. Published by the 


board, Madison, Wis. 1948. 
There is no subject or activity in the curriculum that does 


not have recreational possibilities for some pupils. Here 
the most useful arts and trades are classed as recreational 
e 


Forty-Third Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. Pp. 155. Pub 
lished by the Foundation, New York 18. 1948. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan inereases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














detailed 
trusive than dog 
nd od care 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By John T. Wahlquist, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Utah 


HIS important text is designed pri- 
marily for the introductory course in 
education which is required of all prospective 
teachers. In harmony with the recommenda- 
tions of representative groups of educators, 
the emphasis here is on guidance and orienta- 
tion. The result is a well integrated book 
The Hughes Teachers Agency admirably keyed to the critical situation 
through which education is passing today. 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois Dean R. Roy Brammell of the University 
of Connecticut says, “. . . I am impressed 
by the amount of useful material . . . well 
suited to the needs and interests of young 
a! ; people expecting to go into teaching. The 
Efficient Service. ‘guide’ and ‘orientation’ approach seem to 
: me to be well suited for this group.” 
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